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The publication of this issue of the Journal has been much 
delayed due to the Samiti’s paucity of funds and the abnormal situation 
obtaining in Assam for the last one year or so under which the 
Publishers and the Printers had to work. 

The volume contains mostly papers read at the last Seminar, 
held in September 1978 under the auspices of this Society, and funds 
forthcoming, the rest of the papers along with a few others are 
expected to be brought out in the next issue of the Journal. As 
I pointed out on earlier occasions, we have not been able to make 
issues of the Journal more attractive due to dearth of articles based 
on fundamental research, and I therefore extend again our appeal to 
the scholars from the North-Eastern region with five Universities and 
those from outside to contribute such papers on varied disciplines 
which might make this organ of research studies a really standard 
one. 

The Journal, it may be stated here, from its very inception, has 
been' Irving , the of hutnaoiiw*, but 

no less contribution has ft the j dissemination of knowledge 

about Assam, and its cultural heritage outside Assam, to finding out 
missing links between regions and establishing close relationship 
between differimt parts of India, thereby enhancing the prospect of 
national unity and inte^'rity through Indological studies. This sense 
of oneness, of Indianness, as was .fuptroe in the minds of opr 
ancient authors, echoed and re-echoed in their wealth of literary 
treasures, from Assam as well as from the other parl;s.of the country, 
needs revitalmtion, that may be dono by a class of writers who might 
pay their devoted attention to pre^nt day problems a%tii|i; 

the Nation’s destiny with their groundji^ ih,The adequate knowledge 
of the facets of India’s glorious „tt:adition, we take fh 

and the world at large has lent itf teep^ltion to. 

But ti.e makers of history of ti^aiy afld *he 
a Set of pblitieiafis and the adminhitratqis jErop^ .. Assai 


I 


nation, I mean 


are seen to have been apathetic to Indian polity and cultural tradition^^^ 
and to emergence of ya broad composite entity , through centuries , of 
evolution out of the patterns,- marked by distinctiveness in each region 
of the country. The pity Js, they don't know that they don’t know : 
they don't know that the stronger and resourceful, are the parts, 
the more wholesome; becomes the body. The fact is, at - no time, in 
the history of Ass^m ■ has this State with her, inhabitants suffered 
so much and underwent a long period of, neglect' and exploitation - 
as under Independent India. Historians, and a select few others from 
this region, have, however, occasionally raised their fingers and 
reminded them that Assam has been physically cut into pieces, 
measures' '' seem -td Have "cuhningly'' been devised to divide her people 
OB ethnic, religious and linguistic lines, their voice muffled, and 
ills allowed to be multiplied, creating conditions in which they 
apprehend that they Would sobner or later lose their hearth and 
home. The situation at present is such that there is the danger again 
of the ‘cutting of the Melon’ to the extent of dropping of the very 

name Assam and of effacing the vehicle of expression, that is 

Assamese, though enshrined in our sacred Republican Constitution. 
Such is the tragedy of the people who have been noted for their 
contribution to India’s struggle for independence against the; British 
masters and their accommodative spirit of hospitality, to which pages 
of history bear eloquent testimony, that they have' 'been charged 
with parochiality and un-Indianism, the unkindest cut of all 
indeed. 

There have been occasions, chosen by the interested parties, to 

dub the Assamese as agitators and what not, and the last one is 

provided by the movement, started here for their very survival in 
the midst of a seriously hostile atmosphere. Though such a perilous 
situation has been created by the influx of foreign nationals to 
undivided Assam much prior to 1947, no less awful scene to this 
tragic drama has been added by a class of our own people, a section 
of the Indians who have been 'dreaming of establishing their 
hegemony over the carcas of Balkanised Assam and by the selfseeking 
politicians, who should be considered as the real, potential enemies 
of the Indian citizens and of the Union. 

Let Assam be relieved of the' long period of trial, turmoil and 
privations from which her innocent people have been suffering by 
prompt actions from thb'alde" of the Government to enable them 
to enjoy unfettered de'm^atfc- -rights and uniformly equal privileges 
as those from the other Sla& bf ."the Indian Union and to feel that 


they have in store more precious things than they have lost and 
that their just demands will be met. 

I would not have made mention of the above burning problem 
facing the Assamese people, had it not been a very grave one, assuming 
national, rather international character, both politically and culturally. 
Though not out of place, I would like to crave the pardon of the 
readers for any irrelevancy, that the editorial may have brought to 
surface. Let me now take this opportunity of conveying our gratitude 
to the State Education Department for placing the requisite funds 
at our disposal for bringing out this issue of the Journal. We 
are also grateful to the I. C. H. R. for their financial help renderd 
to our Society for holding seminars from time to time. They may 
be pleased to enchance the grant-in-aid in the interest of this Research 
organisation. My thanks are also due to all contributors of papers 
and to the Saraighat Printers for printing this issue of the Journal. 

Gauhati Pratap Ch. Choudbury 

Nov., 1980 Editor 




THE DESTRUCTION OF THE KAMAKHYA TEMPLE AS 
REFERRED TO IN THE YOGINiTANTRA 
Sri Blswanarayan Shastri, 'Kavyatirtha 


In the llih. patala of the first part of t\x& Yoginitantra we get 
a reference to the destruction of the temple of Kamakhya. It says 
that once holders had fallen on svargadvara {an outer gate of the 
temple of KamSkhya) and also on the (the ornamented main 

gate-way to the temple) and as a result, the temple of Kamakhya 
was destroyed (Svarga-dvara Hlapate Kamakhyaya mathe bhagne.') 

The above reference is in the context of the curse by the 
sage Vasistha on the goddess Kamakhya. After the curse was pro- 
nounced by the sage Vasistha, Kamakhya disappeared from the 
yonimand ala. 

Before going to the story narrated in the Yoginitantra it is 
necessary to state briefly the traditional belief associated with the 
destruction of the temple and also to the historical evidence as to 
the reconstruction of the temple. It will be seen that though the 
inscriptions inside the temple give an account of the construction 
(not re-construction) of the temple, they are silent about the destruction. 

According to ' the traditional belief Kalapahar, a Brahmin rene- 
gade and an iconoclast destroyed the temple of Kamakhya on Nilacala 
and the temple of Hayagrlva-Madbava on Manikuta at Hajo. It is 
to be examined if this traditional belief is supported by any historical 
evidence direct or indirect, or circumstantial. 

The redoutable Kalapahar or Kalu Khan was the General of 
Sulaiman Kararani of Bengal who reigned from 1563 to 1572 A.D. 
If Kalapahar had at all invaded Assam and carried on the mass 
scale destruction of the temples, the time for such invasion cannot 
be later than 1565 A. D., because the temple of Kamakhya was 
rebuilt in S' aka 1487 i.e. 1565 A.D. From the inscriptions found 
inside the Kamakhya temple and in Hayagriva-Madhava it is known 
that the Kamakhya temple was rebuilt by Malladeva, better known as 
Naranarayana, the King of Kochbehar, in S'aArn 1487 i.e. 1565 A.D. 
and the temple of Hayagriva-Madhava in 1505 i.e. 1583 A.D, ' 
by Raghudeva, the nephew of Malladeva. - , 



It seems that the temple of Kamakhya was rebuilt just atW 
its destruction if any, and the temple of Hayagriva-Madhava after 
nineteen or twenty years of its destruction. If both the temples had 
been destroyed by Kalapah’ar, he must have done it in one and 
the same invasion in between 1563-65 A. D. After the re-construction 
of Kamakhya temple in 1565 the destruction of the temple of Haya- 
griva-Madhava cannot take place. The rebuilt temple of Kamakhya, 
in such an event, could not have escaped destruction by Kalapahar 

A number of questions arise in regard to the invasion by 
Kalapahar and the subsequent destruction of the temples. 

During the period of the supposed invasion of Kalapahar 
(1563-65 A. D.) Malladeva was the king of Kochbehar and he wielded 
great power over his kingdom and the adjacent regions, as his 
suzerainty had been accepted by the kings of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The invading army led by Kalapahar from Bengal had to 
cross the Koch Kingdom before reaching Haio and Gauhati. Without 
defeating the reigning King or entering into an alliance with him 
no invader could cross a country. 

At the present state of our knowledge we do not find any 
record or reference of the said invasion in the annals or historical 
documents. Neither the stone ramparts nor the ruins of the forts and 
temples speak anything about this. It is to be recalled that every 
Moughal and Pathan invasion of Assam has been recorded in the 
chronicles. The invasion of Md. Ibn Bakhtyar which took place in 
Sak^ 1127 i. e, 1206 A. D* has been inscribed on a rock on the 
bank of the Brahmaputra and the invasion of Syed Feroz, the 
General of Aurengzeb, and that he was killed in the battle are 
also found inscribed on a stone rampart. The complete silence about 
the invasion of Kalapahar raises our doubt about it. 

The next question is, if both the temples were destroyed why 
the temple of Kamakhya alone was taken up for re-construction 
by Malladeva or his brother S'ukladhvaja and the temple of Haya 
griva-Madhava was left out, which was never reconstructed by the 
two brothers in their lifetime ? Why is this preference for Kamakhya 
temple ? Is it due to the religious sentiment ? The religious faith 
of the two brothers speak otherwise. 

Mahapurusa Sankaradeva, the great Vaisnava saint of Assam 
visited the court of Kochbehar from Patbausi. He was summoned 
to the court by the king Naratiarayana, and his brother .'^ukladdhvaja 

* Sake turaga yugmeie Madfmmasa trayodaie / 

Kamamparn samagutya turuskafy ksayamayayul} // 


? 




had givea him shelter first and later on produced him at the Royal 
Court, ^ukladdhvaja married Kamalapriya, the daughter of RamRai 
or Jagatananda, a third cousin of Sankaradeva. 

Saiikaradeva by his scholarship and his performance impressed 
the' king so much that the latter issued ordertor providing all facilities 
for propagating the Cult of Vaisnasism'by Saiikaradeva. ■ ® ; 

It is learnt from ' the Caritaputhi ( biography ) and ahkiyd mta 
of Sankaradeva that five of his six ahkiyd ndtas were composed at the 
behest of Ram Rai ( Jagatananda ), the chieftain, (dalapati) of the 
Bhuyans, and the drammas were staged under his patronage. The last 
ahkiyd ndta^ Rdmavijaya^ the last literary work of Sankaradeva, was 
produced and staged under the command of Sukladdhvaja in the year 
1568 A. D., the year of departure of Sankaradeva from this world. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that Sukladdhvaja came under the 
influence of Vaisnava faith first through his wife Kamalapriya and then 
directly of Saiikaradeva and became a convert to that faith much earlier 
than the date of re-construction of the temple of Kamakhya. 
Sukladdhvaja, it is well known, was a devout Vaisnava, who wrote a 
commentary on Gitagovinda. 

From the two inscriptions on the west wall inside the Kamakhya 
temple it is learnt that the temple was built (not re-built) by Sukladdhvaja, 
the younger brother of Malladeva. The inscriptions are silent if 
Sukladdhvaja had undertaken the construction under or direction of 
the king Malladeva. The text of the inscription is discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

It may be presumed that Sukladdhvaja might have undertaken 
the construction on his own, otherwise the Royal order would have 
been mentioned ; mention of such direction is an usual practice in the 
inscriptions. Even if Sukladdhvaja constructed on his own or under 
direction of the king, there is no convincing reason for giving priority 
in (re) construction of the Kamakhya temple by the two Vaisnava 


brothers neglecting the Vaisnava temple of Hayagriva-Madhava. 

^ '"King Naranarayana was so much impressed by his personality and 
learning that he at once directed that due honour be shown to Mm 
....From that date the' king held him in high esteem and treated him 
with consideration. Sankaradeva established a Satra ( Central 
monastery ) at Kochbehar, made many converts including the Cota 
Dewan ( Sukladdhvaja ) and stayed there for six months on that 
occasion. Later, as desired by the king he paid a visit to Kochbehar 
once every year.’^ v.' . 

— Introduction to Amkdvali — by Kaliram Medhi. 



^ Argiimeat' may', advanced that 'King' Malladeva' and his brother 
■ '.Sukladdhvaja w patrons of all the religious sects irrespective of their 
■personal faitli and supported .all the sects,- equally. If this, he., so, both 
' 'the tempk been .reconstructed, one by oiie^ if not simulta- 

neously Moreover, " even then the, te,ai,ple of Hayagriva-Madliava 
deserved, as a rule, priority. Because, equality does not mean giving up 
,-ooe’s' faith. ■ 

Does this action suggest that the temple of Hayagriva-Madhava 
at Hajo was not destroyed at. all,, and only the 'temple of Kamaldiya 
had been damaged or destroyed ? 

If the temple of Hayagriva-Madhava was not destructed how 
could it be re-built in 1583 A.D. by Reghiideva ? Of course, the inscrip- 
tion in the temple speaks of construction and not re-construction. The 
two inscriptions in the temple of Kamakhya also describe ihat the 
temple was constructed by Sukladdhvaja and not re-constructed. 

Whatever may the inscriptions say, the architectural evidence 
prove, beyond doubt, that the temple of Kamakha was re-constructed 
once, if not twice. But can it be said with that certainily about the 
temple of Hayagriva-Madhava ? It is for the archaeologist to examine 
the structure and give the opinion. 

Now let me state briefly the story told in the 12th patala of the 
Yoglmtantra relating to the destruction of the temple of Kamakhya and 
the disappearance of the Goddess Kamakhya from the 

It is stated that Naraka was made the king of Kamarupa by 
Visnu who advised him to worship Kamakhya, which he obeyed. 
The great sage Vasistha was once engaged in propitiating 
the goddess Tara in Nilacala and one day morning the 
sage came to Yoniman^ala for the performance of the Japa of 
Tara. ^ The Goddess was then worshipped and nobody was 
allowed to enter inside, when the Goddess was being worshipped. When 
the sage Vasistha tried to get inside the temple he was stopped by the 
king Naraka by saying ‘‘during the period of worship of the Dev! 
nobody can enter, please wait, you may come in after the worship 
is over/’ 

The sage became very angry and cursed the Goddess Kamakhya 
to the effect that hence forward neither japa nor puja performed in 

^ Btahmam mamsah puttra Vamtho^tlva mdyatih j 
TaramaradhaySmasa tada NiBcak munih // 
tatraivaikadine dePlm pujaytum sureharlm / ' 

KamMya mart j ale iSram pumdvare mmagaudt 

--Yogimiantra 


Yommmfala v^ouXd be effective.^' ' Since then ' ■ the ■ darkness ' covered ■ ■ the 
fnunobhava guha (the cave of Cupid) and Kamakhya disappeared. The 
Goddess Kamakhya, in distress, ' went to and .narrated her sad; 
plight in tears. Hearing the episode Siva consoled her. Siva came to 
iM Yomptham^ recited Kalimantra- and made her free from the' effect^ 
of thC' curse.' However, the Goddess. Kamakhya had to suffer froni the 
inevitable curse of iht Brahmin for three hundred years ^ in the age of KalL 
Then being asked by Z)<?vr (the entire tantra is- a dialogue between S/va 
and Devi) Siva stated the symtoms, when in the; agC:, the curse' of 
Vasistha would commence. 

The symtoms, as described, are as follows ; 

When the wicked king of Pura^ is deprived of his kingdom from 
that time the effect of the curse of Vasistha, which was kept in abeyance 
through the intervention of Siva, will then commence. During the period 
a terrible battle will be fought by the (Ahoms) Kuvacas 

(Koch) and Yavanas (the miislims) in the year Sake 1511 i.e. 1589 A.D. 
{kupUrva kulatacandramite Mke) 

‘*Jn that battle the will be defeated by the Yavanas, 

and a Yavana king with the initial letter ‘M’ will reign for one year. 
After a year the Saumaras by defeating the Yavanas will regain their 
kingdom. On the other hand, Kuvacas received the assistance 

from the Yavanas will have their kingdom and then both will reign over 
Kamampa for twelve years. 

^‘During this period of anarchy trees will grow on the Sala 
mountain, holders will fall on the Svargadvara and on the gopura of 
the Kamakhya temple, and as a result the temple will be destroyed, and 
it will go the way of Urvasi. The current of the Brahmaputra will 
be thin/’ 

“Then again there will be a terrible fight among the three groups 
{tribhirmleechaih) mentioned above. The Kuvacas will drive the Yavanas 
beyond the river Karatoya. After this a brahmin will reign over 
Kamarupa for three years. Then a descendant of the former rulers 
will be the king of Kamarupa. His wife will give birth to a son and 
from the date of the birth of the prince, the curse of Vasistha 
will end.” - . i 

From a careful reading of the above description it becomes 
evident that many historical events have been mixed up with thcr 

^ kumateh purabhupasya rdjyanaso yada bhavet / ,. 
taddindt Paramemni brahmasdpah pravarttate IJ 






religioii^' practices, -atid things are garbed, as the Inevitable m 
cnrse. 

the KaHkapuram also.® 
In the Kalikapurm^^^^^ sage Vasistha, cursed Naraka to face his 

death at the hands of Visnu in his human form and that he (Vasistha) 
would come to worship Kamakhya after his death, and so long as Naraka 
lives, ■ the ' Goddess , Kamakhy^ would also disappear with all her 
attendants..,,, , 

In the Tn^M/ 0 «/m-story while ■ Goddess Karnakbya is cursed^ 
Naraka, who prevented the sage from seeing Kamakhya Is left untouched. 
This difference is worth mentioning, since Naraka has offended the 
sage, not Kamakhya. 

The simple meaning of the Vasistha episode is this that 
Vasistha represented a different cult which he wanted to introduce 
to or imposed on Kamakhya, and evidently the reigning king 
symbolised by Naraka resisted it. A religious feud followed. 
Perhaps the followers of Vasistha (who himself is not an indivi- 
dual) some how managed to make their influence felt and a new 
trend in the worship has been introduced. The Yogimiantra provides a 
clue to this by saying that the sage Vasistha was engaged in the medita- 
tion of Tara and he went to Yoglnimand ala to meditate on Taramantra 
there. Tara, Nila-Tara^ Ugratara are the goddesses of Mahayam 
Buddhism which were later on identified with the Tantric goddesses. 
The above mentioned episode, in all probabilities, is a reference to this 
process of identification. 

The period of three hundred years of curse is supposed to be the 
period of confusion and transition. Perhaps during this period the 
worship of Kamakhya was stopped or abandoned. 

It is to be noted that though the effect of the curse is stated to 
last for three hundred years, in the subsequent description in the 
Yoginitantra the period is restricted to fifteen years only. This seems to 
be more logical.® 

It may be interpreted that in the middle of the sixteenth Century 
due to a natural calamity, say, an earthquake, the temple of Kfimakhyfi 
was destroyed and the Yonlmandala (the cave) was covered by the 
holders and heaps of stones and the pnja and japa could not be 
performed. This interpretation is. supported by the description that 
the current of the Brahmaputra would become thin and the temple 

^ Chapter 39, CP.— Sbatrf. 

® kula candrendm gate Mke Maheivart'—Yogimtmira 

1199 Saita ie. 1277 A.D. (?) ' 


of KamakhyE look like .Urv^i.^ This natural calamity has been 
linked and mixed up with a religious feud in the garb of a curse. 

The period of fifteen years is a period of , ' struggle 
history of Assam for the paramountey' by the contemporary powers. 
The destruction of the temple of .Kamakhya, in the absence of a 
contrary 'evidence, can safely be taken as due to a natural calamity; 
Regarding its^^ reconstruction,.: the two inscriptions have attributed; 
it to 5ukladdhvaja. Though the characteristics of the inscriptions 
leave scope for doubt as to their authenticity, the two are taken 
as record of facts. The peculiar feature of the two inscriptions is 
now discussed in brief. ' 

There are two inscriptions inside the temple of Kamakhya rone 
is bigger than the other in ske. The bigger one contains two verses 
which give an account of the construction of the temple. The verses 
are self-complete and do not warrant any further continuation, But 
surprisingly the contents of the second verse of the first inscription 
have been repeated in the second inscription. Taking the two ins- 
criptions as one E. A. Gait translated them as follows : 

^ Glory to the king Malla Deva, who, by virtue of his 
mercy, is kind to the people, who in archery is like Arjuna, and 
in charity like Dadhichi and Karna ; he is like an ocean of all 
goodness, and he is versed in many sastras ; his character is excellent ; 
in beauty he is as bright as Kandarpa, he is a worshipper of 
Kamakhya. His younger brother Sukla-Deva built this temple of 
bright stones on the Nila hillock, for the worship of Goddess Durga 
in 1487 saka (1565 A, D.), His beloved brother Sukladdhvaja again, 
with universal fame, the crown of the greatest heroes, who, like 
the fabulous kaJpataru, gave all that was devoutly asked of him, 
the chief of all devotees of the goodess, constructed this beautiful 
temple with heaps of stone on the Nila hill in 1487 saka"" (A history 
of Assam , — Edward Gait, 1926) 

The original text, shows clearly, though the court pundit excells in 
panegyric scrupulously, that he avoids the genealogy and the name of 
Visvasinha, the father of the king Malladeva and his brother Sukladeva. 

Now the questions that arise are : why two Royal declarations 
have been issued to be inscribed on one and the same occasion ? 
Why the same thing, which has been stated in the first inspription, 
has again been repeated ? What is the reason for not tracing the 
genealogy ? Is it not surprising that the nameof the father of Malladeva 

^ After the earthquake of 1950 the bed of the Brahmaputra rose and the 
Parasuramakiinda near Sadiya was filled in by stones. . 


and ^ukladeva has been omitted ? The court pundit, v/ho excells in 
panegyric, cannot be ignorant of the practice of tracing the genealogy 
and particularly mentioning the name of the father of the donor. 

In contrast to this in the inscription issued by Raghudeva on 
the occasion of the construction of the temple of Hayagrvia Madhava- 
(1583 A. D.) the genealogy has been traced from Vasva Sinha, and 
the names of Malladeva and Sukladhvaja have been mentioned. The 
inscription and its English translation are given below for comparision. 

“There was a ruler on the earth named Visva Sinha ; hi^ 
illustrious son, the most wise king Malladeva, was the conqueror of 
all enemies. In gravity and liberty and for heroism he had a great 
reputation, and he was purified by religious deeds. After him was 
born his brother 5ukladhvaja, who subdued many countries, The 
son of this .‘sukladhvaja was, king Raghudeva, who was like the 
greatest man of the Raghu race : his glory spread out in all directions ; 
the lord of Kamarupa, in obedience to the order of destiny, is the 
slayer of the wicked, who was like water to the flames of the fire 
of sorrow of the vast populace.” 

Even in the shortest inscriptions issued by or under the command 
of Ahom rulers the kings are found described as the descendants of Indra 
etc. (iSakravamsaja) and so on. The inscription of Raghudeva mentioned 
above stands as a living example to show that age-old practice m. 
issuing inscription has been followed at that period of time also. Viiva 
Sinha was not an insignificant person to be ignored. 

It is, therefore, imperative on the part of the historians to examine 
the two inscriptions of the temple of Kamakhya throwing light on them 




and dispelling the doubts as to their peculiar nature, duplication etc. On 
the basis of the result of such a thorough examination the religious faith 
of Malladeva and more particularly of .^ukladhvaja or Cota Devan, who 
was stated to be converted to the Vaisnava faith, is to be reviewed anew. 

There is a big difference between patronising one sect or all 
sects and describing one as the “worshipper of the feet of Kamakhya’’ 
(Kamakhya-caranarcakah), and Malladeva has been described as such. 
Sukladdhvaja or Cota Devan, who is stated to be converted to Vaisnava 
faith, built the temple and he has been described in the inscription as 
“one, the foremost of all devotees of DevT\ Such an epithet cannot 
be taken lightly in respect of Sukladdhvaja, a staunch follower of 
Vaisnavism in words and practice. Unless a person is initiated in the 
cult or faith he cannot be described as worshipper. The two brothers 
are known to be not only patrons of learning but were themselves 
scholars and hence it was quite unlikely that the religious affiliations 
attributed to them went un-noticed by them. 


SOME PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE COINS 
OF SIU-KLEN-MONG 
Dr. J. N. PSiokaB, 

Gauhati University 


In the year 1894, Golap Chandra Barua,^ who was commissioned 
by the Assam Government as the Ahom Translator, while deciphering 
the Assam legends of a few Ahom coins that belonged to the coin 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, came across a silver coin in 
octagonal shape bearing legends which he read as^ ; obverse: Chdo pha 
Su-kleng-mungpin chao lak-niplek^ngi ; reverse : Kao baypha ta rd heu chu. 
His rendering of the legends runs as follows : obverse: Chdo^th^ great; 
phd=k.m% Su-kleng-mung\ pin eA5a==reign; year; plehngi^lSih. 

year of the cycle ; meaning : The great king Su-Kleng-Mung Reign 15th 
year of the cycle ; reverse : the king; keu offer; 

bay=^ptdiyQx\ r^-ra^Almighty; meaning: The king offers prayer to the 
Almighty. 

Next year, the above rendering of the coinlegends was published 
in an article form by E.A. Gait, the then Director of Ethnography, 
Assam in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal under the title 
"Notes on Some Ahom coins^. 

Who was this ’great king "Shu-kleng-miing’? On the basis of 
Barua’s reading. Gait, in his article, identifies this king as the son of 
Siu-hum-mong who ruled the Ahom kingdom from A.D. 1539 to 1552^. 

# In this article, I use the spelling ‘Siu-klea-mong’ which appears to 
me nearer to the word as pronounced in the Ahom language. The 
other form ‘Suklengmung’ whenever appears, refers to that of Golap 
Chandra Barua and E. A. Gait. 

^ He compiled the Ahom-Assamese-English Dictionary and edited and 
translated into English the Ahom-Buranji ; both, were published by 
the Assam Government in 1920 and 1930 respectively. 

^ Recorded by E. A. Gait in his Report on the Progress of Historical 
Research in Assain^ 1897, P. 2 ; and his "Notes on Some Ahom 
Coins*, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1895, no. 4, pp. 286-89. 

® "Notes on Some Ahom Coins’, pp. 286-89.. >• .. 

Ibid. 


In the Assamese chronicles he has often been called Garhganya Raja tot 
having had his capital at Garhaon on the bank of the Dikhow river. 
Gait also converts the Ahom year ‘plek-ngi’ or the ‘15th year of the 
cycle’ as A.D. 1543®. In his own words, “the year of the tao-ci-nga on 
the coin of Su-kleng-mung hplek-ngi, i.e., the 15th year j the number 
of the cycle is not mentioned, but as Su-kleng-mung reigned from 1539- 
1552 A.D. we may assume that it was the 17th tao-ci-nga. Consequently, 
the English date will be 16x604-154-568=1543 A.D. or the 4th year of 
Su-kleng-mung’s reign®.’' Since he became king in A.D. 1539, the year 
plek-ngi of the coin or A.D. 1543 is thus the fourth regnal year. This 
date is therefore taken to be the date of minting of the coin^. 

This is how Golap Chandra Barua’s reading and rendering of 
the coin-legends in Ahom language of a silver coin in octagonal shape 
and Gait’s interpretation of Barua’s reading led to the discovery of 
Siu-klen-mong’s coin in 1894. Following this discovery, several such 
coins have been reported®. Descriptions of such coins are given in the 
catalogues of Ahom coins®. As no other Ahom coin bearing a date 
earlier to A.D. 1543 has come to light, Siu-klen-mong’s coins bearing 
‘plek-ngi’ have so long been upheld as the earliest extant Ahom coins'®. 

Golap Chandra Barua’s reading and renderingof the coin legends 

and Gait’s identification of the kings as Siu-klen-mong as well as his 

conversion of the Ahom year plek-ngi as A.D. 1 543 have since received 

almost universal acceptance of scholars without their attention having 

__________ _ . 

« Ibid. 

I Ibid. 

® In the same article. Gait refers to a gold coin with a precisely 
similar legend. Another gold coin of this king is recorded by Barua 
in the Register of Old Ahom Coins (originally opened at Sibsagar 
in 1894) as found in the possession of one Bhakat Hazarika of 
Sibsagar. 

® For Ahop coins see, Smith, V. A., Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum Vol. I, 1906, pp. 298*307 ; Botham, A. W., 
Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet of Assam, 1930, pp. 
252-523. 

'0 Brown, C. J., Coins of India 1922, pp. 100-101 ; Gupta, P. L., 
Coins, 1969, p. 130 ; Sircar, D. C., Studies in Indian Coins, 1968, 
p, 26 ; Gogol, P., Tai and the Tai Kingdoms, 1968, p. 102 ; Basu, 
N. K., Assam in the Ahom Age 1970, pp. 27-28. According to 
Gait, he was the first Ahom ruler to strike coins, A History of 
Assam, 1926, p. 99, 


been drawn to some serious problems arising out of tbe discovery of 
the coins. In fact, Siu-klen-mong’s coins in octagonal shape bearing 
legends in Ahom language and character minted in his fourth regnal 
year do not easily fit into the Ahom coinage theory and thus cause a 
number of basic problems. This has been shown in this paper. 

The problems are : firstly it is a well-established fact that the 
Ahoms under their leader Prince Siu-ka-pha migrated from Burma early 
in the thirteenth century of the Christian era and laid the foundation of 
the Ahom kingdom in the Brahmaputra valley. They gradually extended 
their sway over the whole of the Brahmaputra valley and ruled over it 
for about six centuries till 1826, when it came under the occupation of 
the British following the first Anglo-Burmese war. Their records called 
Bu-ran-jl which contains information on various aspects of their rule 
are silent on minting and use of coins in the early period of their rule. 
Dr. P. D. Choudhury^‘ and Dr. Padmeswar Gogoi^® claim, on the 
basis of a reference in an Assamese work written by Harakanta Barua 
in the second half of the nineteenth century*^, that Siu-dang-pha (A.D. 
1398-1407), commonly known as Bamuni Konwar, and Siu-hum-mong 
(A.D. 1497-1539) also known as Dihingia Raja minted coins on the 
occasion of their cornations. But the contemporary chronicles or 
bu-ran-jl do not contain any such reference to the minting of coins by 
the above named kings. Moreover, no coin of the two kings has been 
discovered as yet. In fact, no coin of these rulers or any other Ahom 
rulers before A.D. 1543 is available to us. 

This total absence of Ahoms coins for more than three centuries 
i. e., from the foundation of the Ahom kingdom by Siu-ka-pha in 
A. D. 1228 to A. D. 1543, the date of issuing coins by Siu-klen- 
mong suggests, rather strongly, that the Ahom rulers of this period 
did not have coins. The minting of coins by Siu-klen-mong in A. D. 
1543, therefore, must be considered as a definite landmark in the 
history of Ahom coinage. Siu-klen-mong’s coins, as described and 
illustrated in different works, prove, rather beyond doubt, that they 
were fine pieces of silver and gold. The coin described by V. A. 
Smith in the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum is of 177.3 
grains in weight and "89 inches in size. But the silver coin described 
in A. W. Botham’s Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet {P. 452) 
is of 171.8 grains in weight and .87 inchas in size. Again, the coin 

“ Archaeology in Assam, Gauhati, p. 14-15. 

Tai-Ahom Religion and Customs Gauhati, 1976, p. 24. ' • >: ^ 

** Assam Buranji, first published in 1930, pp. 19-20 and 23. Harakanta 
Baruha died in 1900. , ' ' 



described; and H in the supplement by Botham and: Friel weights 

165 grains and .87 inches in -size.' A. comparison of these ■■ coins 
with the Ahom coins minted much later in the eighteenth century 
does not show any great difference in metal, shape, size and weight* 
This brings : to the point that by A.D. 1543 (in the reign of : Siu-: 
Men-mong) the: Ahom coins ' had already attained a standard in form 
and .weight. Their fine quality also indicates a . certain degree of 
. excellence in the ' technique. It is therefore expected , that the successors 
of Siu^klen-mong would naturally- -continue the practice of miiiti.tig 
coins. .. 



But surprisingly, no coin is available of the period from A. D» 

1544 to A. D. 1648. i. e,, for more than a century. The next coin 
available to us is dated Saka 1570 (A.D. 1648) and it bears the 
title S'ri S'ri Svarganarayamdeva. Although controversy has developed 
regarding the identity of Svarganarayana, from the date on the coin it 
is almost certain that he was Jayadhvajasimha who became king in 
that year, and was the first Ahom king to adopt a Hindu title. 

It is thus seen that the coins of Siu-klen-mong bearing 'plek-ngi’ 
or A.D. 1543, as discovered by Golap Chandra Bariia in 1894, 
are the only coins available between A. I). 1228 and A. D. 1648 
covering a period of 420 years. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to enquire into the “ 
question of absence of coins from A.D. 1228 to A.D. 1543. But 
the complete absence of coins for over a century from A. D. 1543 
to A.D. 1648, definitely poses a problem that requires serious enquiry ; 

How could there be this gap ? Is it because the Ahom kings, who 
ruled during this period, did not at all mint coins ? If so, what 
made them not mint coins when Siu-klen-mong had already minted 
fine metalic coins in 1543 ? If they did, what had happened to 
their coins ? 

Secondly, since Jayadhvajasimha^s reign (1648 to 1663) we 
get coins of almost all the kings. The coins of Jayadhvajasimha * 

and four of his immediate successors bear the first regnal year of 
their region. Jayadhvajasimha’s coins bear the date corresponding to 
A. D. 1648 ; those of Siu-pong-mong alias Chakradhvajasimh?! (1663-69) 
bear the date corresponding to A. D. 1663 ; those of SiiMiyat-pha ; 

alias Udayaditya (1669'73) 'A. D. 1669 ; those of Siu-llung (1675-77) .| 

A. D. 1675 ; and those, of Siu-hung-pat pha alias Gadadharasimha 
(1681-96) bear the date equivalent to A. D. 1681. The dates on their 
coins are thus the dates :of -their,:- first regnal years. Coins qf these 
rulers bearing dates other than their first regnal years havemot been 


discovered. The chronicles or burcmjis do not contain any record 
to suggest that they had ever minted coins bearing dates other than 
their first regnal years. 

It is thus evident that the kings from Jayadhvajasimha to 
Gadadharasimha issued coins marking their accession to the throne. 
The successors of Gadadharasimha too followed this tradition but they 
also issued coins in other years. It being the tradition, i.e, minting 
of coins in the first year of the reign alone till the reign of 
Rudrasimha, how can there be a coin of Siu-klen-mong, issued in 
his fourth regnal year ? And again, how can the absence of annual 
coinage before A. D. 1696 (the date of accession of Rudrasimha) 
be reconciled with the miniting of coins by Siu-klen-mong in the 
fourth year of his reign ? Is it because, as some suggest, that he 
was the first to introduce minting of coins in the year 1543 ? If 
so, when and how was the practice of minting of coins in the 
first year of the king’s reign, as we notice in the case of all coins, 
issued before the accession Rudrasimha, introduced and who was 
the ruler ? 

Thirdly, excepting the coins ascribed to Siu-klen-mong, all 
other coins with legends in Ahom language bear the date of their 
accession to the throne. This is clearly evident in the case of coins 
of Siu-Pong-mong (1663-69), Siu-nyat-pha (1669-73), Siu-hung (1675- 
77), Siu-pat-pha (1681-96), Siu-nen-pha (1744 51), Siu-rem-pha (1751-69) 
which bear legends in Ahon language. This being so, why did 
Siu-klen-mong mint coins in the fourth year of his reign bearing 
legends in Ahom language and thus caused a departure from the 
practice ? 

Lastly, excepting a few coins is square form issued by Queen 
Phulesvari in the reign of Sivasimha (1714 — 44), and by Rajesvara- 
simha (1751-69), all other coins of the Ahom rulers including those, 
ascribed to Siu-klen-mong, are of octagonal in shape. This shape 
is not noticed in other coins in India. In one old Assamese chronicle 
it is stated that this shape of coin was first adopted in the reign 
of Siu-seng-pha alias Pratapasimha (1603-41)i*. But in another Assamese 
chronicle, this shape is said to have been introduced in silver coins 
in the reign of Jayadhvajasimha (1648-63)*®, who was the first Ahom 
king to adopt a Hindu title and to become a disciple of a Hindu 

** The Fourth Chronicle incorporated in the Satsari Assam Buranji, 
edited by S. K. Bhuyan, Gauhati University, 1960, p. 137. 
Assam Buranji, edited by S. K. Bhuyan, Gauhati, second edition 
1960, p. 70. . ' - 'i, 


CjOi-a/zL , From the statements .in -the two chronicles ^ it: appears ■ that 
the octagonal shape was rntroduced in Ahom coins sometime in the 
seventeenth century. Under .these circumstances , the discovery of coins 
of Siu-klen moBg' in :.octagonal shape on the basis of the reading 
of the -legends by Golap' Chandra Barua some eighty-five years ago, 
-therefore^ needs serious reconsideration.^® 

In a short article ' entitled 'Re-reading of the Coins of Su-klen- 
mong’ in ih.t Profeswr Btrinchi Kumar Barua Commemoration Volume^ 
Gauhati, 1966, pp. 225-29, the . writer identified the coins as belonging 
to Siu-pong-mong alias Chakradhvajasimha. Later on, N, G. Rhodes 
in the article, 'the Earliest Coins of Assam’ in the Numismatic 
C/rcw/nr, October, 1973, p. 375 too attributed the coins to Supung- 
mung (alias Chakradhvajasimha) thus removing all problems paused 
by the coins of Siu-klen-mong. 

The problem may be reviewed again on the basis of the Ahom 
system of chronology besides challenging the coin legends of the 
rulers concerned or putting new light there on — Editor. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE NIDHANPUR COPPER PLATE 
GRANT OF BHASKARAVARMAN 

Dr. N. N. Acharyya, 

Gauhati University. 

As a source of the history of ancient Assam the value of 
the Nidhanpur Copper- Plate grant of Bhaskaravarman can never be 
overestimated. Out of the seven plates which the grant is consisted 
of, one is missing. Nidhanpur in modern Sylhet is the little village 
where this remarkable discovery had been made in 1912. A ring 
along with a cracked royal seal holds the plates together and the 
seal bears the stamp of the front view of an elephant. The renewal 
of a perpetual revenue free land granted by king Bhaskaravarman 
in the early part of the 7th century A.D. of the original grant 
of land made by his great-great- grand father Mahabhuta Varman 
who flourished in the first half of the 6th century A. D. has been 
described in the document. The gift of land to a large number 
of the Brahmana folk was the object of the grant. Apart from these 
the charter gives us a vivid picture of the political, economic and 
religious conditions of ancient Assam during the 6th and the 7th 
centuries A. D. 

The renowned king of Kamarupa, Bhaskaravarman, as revealed 
by the document, hailed from one of the most ancient royal families 
of India ; was a renowned champion of Brahmanism ; worked for 
an effective organisation of the duties of various castes and stages 
of life ; and revealed the light of Aryyadharma by clearing away 
the accumulated darkness of this Kali Age. Bhaskaravarman, the 
renowned personality of Indian history, had during his lifetime, earned 
the friendship of an equally known figure. Emperor Harshavardhana, 
Again it was during the former’s reign in the first half of the 
7th century A. D. that Hiuen Tsang, the famous traveller from China 
had travelled in Kamarupa. Out of the many copper-plates of Kamarupa 
kings which have been discovered uptil now, the Nidhanpur set of 
copper-plates of Bhaskaravarman is of special importance becaua®;! 
Firstly, it is one of the important early discovered plates. Secondly, 
the copper-plate charters had been issued by king Bhaskara who is 


definitely the most renowned amongst the sovereigns of Kamarupa. 
Thirdly, it was from the skandhavam (camp) of Karnasuvarna and 
not from his capital that Bhaskaravarman had issued the renewal 
of the land grant. Bhaskaravarman had issued his Nidhanpur charter 
from the historic city of Karnasuvarna because this place was the 
capital of the then kingdom Gauda which was conquered by king 
Bhaskara during the early part of his glorious reign. 

The body of the document explains the circumstances under 
which the renewal of the grant was issued. The original copper- 
plates were demolished by fire at the time when they were in the 
custody of the successors- in-interest, probably the descendants of the 
original donees. About a century after the original grant (of Maha- 
bhutavarraan), during the reign of Bhaskaravarman, officers of the 
state, i, e., of the Revenue Department made an attempt to assess 
land-revenue on the revenue free donated land in the absence of any 
valid document. The land grant was then being enjoyed by the 
descendants of the original donees and it was at their instance that 
Bhaskaravarman having informed the jyesthabhadras (elder noblemen 
or senior oflScials), addressing the present and future Visayapatis 
(District Officers) and Adhikaranas (Courts of Justice) of Chandra- 
purivisaya (Chandrapuri District) ordered for a fresh copper-plate 
charter or renewal of the revenue-free grant, in perpetuity and according , 
to the nyaya (principle) of bhuimchidra in the name of the then 
beneficiaries, i.e., the descendants of the original donees. Vasuvarna was 
the writer and composer of the text of the document and it was 
engraved on the plates by the engraver (Sekhyakara.) Kaliya. 

The revenue free land was donated in Mayura Salmalagra- 
hirakshetra under Chandrapurivishaya (Chandrapur! District). From 
the document we come to know of a number of names of impor- 
tant officers, such as the Chandrapurinayaka (the leader or chief of 
Chandrapuri) ; Srikshi Kunda was the slmapradata, (demarcator of 
boundaries of the land) ; Nyayakaranika (Judge or probably the officer 
settling boundary disputes) Janardana Svami ; VyavahM (lawyer). 
Kara Datta ; Kayasthas (clerks) Dunhunatha and others 1 Bhaiidagard- 
dhikrita (superintendent of store or Royal Treasury) Mahasamanta 
Divakaraprabha ; Utkhetayita (collector of cash revenue) Dattakara 
Puma. 

As the characters of the letters engraved were not exactly 
the same as those of the original plates destroyed by fire, specific 
instructions were given in the bottom of the charter that no one 
should question the genuineness of this document (i.e., the renewal) 


Mahabhutavarman had, during his life-time, donated that part of 
the land which lay to the west of the Kausika and to the east 
of Ganginika.’^ The river Kausika or Kosi now-a-days flows west- 
ward of the Bhagalpur district, Bihar. Thus from this reference 
of the early geographical conditions of eastern India we get a 
clear idea of the contemporary demographic conditions of those days. 

According to the grant Samudra Varman, the second ruler of 
the Varman dynasty, was the fifth Samudra (ocean) but with a 
slight difference. In the ocean there exists occasional disturbances 
because the larger fishes often swallow the smaller ones and thus 
create havoc. But so far as Samudravarman was concerned, he 
was free from such troubles as matsyanyaya (lowlessness). From 
the word matsymydyd^, get an idea that the country had 
wiluessed ehaos, anarchy and lowlessness prior to the reign of 
Samudravarman. The hint that during his reign there prevailed 
peace and prosperity confirms the sound political and economic 
condition of the land. The grant states that Mahendra varman, the 
sixth ruier, was the repository of all sacrifices. A detailed study 
of such sacrifices like the Aivamadha will give us an idea about 
the contemporary socio-cultural condition of Assam at that remote 
period. 


According to the eulogy of the Nidhanpur grant Bhaskara* 
varman has been described as king created by God for reestab- 
lishing the institutions of society which had become mixed-up 
since a long time (L. 35). He propagated, the light of the Aryyadharma 
by scattering away the darkness of the Kali Age, by means of a 
proper expenditure of his revenue (L. 36). Under his influence the 
loyalty of his subjects increased, and he displayed modesty and 
cultivated close acquaintance with them (LL. 37-39). He was generous 
while giving away gifts and for his ever ready nature of helping 
the poor and needy by self-sacrifice he could be compared to king 
Sivi. Further he has been described as skilful as Brihaspati in the 
matter of timely application of the six political expedients. Not 
even a single sign of the usual vices of the kings couid be found 
in him and he spent the whole of his life in performing good 
and virtuous deeds. He was the very life of dharma, the abode 
of justice, the home of virtues, the treasury of supplicants, the 
shelter of the fearful and the temple of plenty (L.L. 40-44). .The, 
expressions bearing on proper expenditure of his revenue, offering 

1 Location of the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman of ; Kamaru|)a 
(P. N. Bhattacharya, Vol. IV, No. 3. pp. 58-66) r 


of bounteous gifts, application of six political expedients, treasury 
of supplicants and the temple of plenty, as are altributed to him, 
have political, economic and cultural significance. 

A diplomat as he was, Bhaskaravarman received du.e recog- 
nition from others due to his skill in the act of timely effecting a co-ordi- 
nation of the precepts relating to the gunas i.e. six elements of foreign 
policy as are known in the Sanskrit literature.® 

The grant also gives a detailed account of land tenure system, the 
labour organisation and the revenue administration of ancient Assam. 

Land Tenure System : 

In the lines 50-55 of the Nidhanpur Copper-Plate inscription 
of Bhaskaravarman the terms and condition of the land grant have 
been mentioned : “Let it be known to you (all) that the land of 
the mayurasalmalagrahara granted by issuing a copper-plate charter 
by king Bhutivarman has become liable to revenue on account of 

the loss of copper-plate having issued orders for making a 

copper-plate grant the land has been awarded to the Brahmanas 
who had been enjoying the grant already in the manner of bhn- 
michidm so that no tax is levied on it.”» From this reference it 
is clear that there existed many regulations relating to the land 
tenure system especially MBffim/uWra, which according to Pandit.- 
Padmanath Bhattacharya is uncultivated land or land useless for cultiva- 
tion and where there remained no chance for the corns to grow.^ 

Survey of Land : 

The Nidhanpur copper-plate has demarcated boundaries of 
every plot of land on eight sides. Towards the east the very 
dried Kausika marked by a ( piece of ) hewn fig tree, to the 
south-west the dried river-bed (Ganginika) marked by a cutdown fig 
tree ; to the west the boundary at present is the dried river-bed 
(Ganginika) ; to the northwest a potters’ pit and the (said) dried 
river bed towards the east, to the north a larga jatali tree ; to the 
north-east the pond of the vyavahari (lawyer) Khasoka and the dried 
river Kausika.® 

® Dr. M. M. Sarma : Inscriptions of Ancient Assam, pp. 53 and 74 
» Dr. B. K, Barua : Cultural History of Assam, p. 85 
* Kamarupa S'asanavati, p. 33 
® Nidhanpur Copper-plate Seventh Plate, lines 4-7 
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The organised system of keeping record of land and periodical 
survey and the inspection of the same had been elaborately testified 
and referred to in this chapter. The land grant' bears alf ^ 
tant details of a revenue document. These are : 

(1) Name of the composer ; (2) Name of the writer ; (3) Name 
of the engraver ; (4) Supplier of boundaries and the exact boundaries ! 
(5) Judge to settle boundary disputes ; (6) Lowyer ; (7) Kayastha (clerk) ; 
(8) Superintendent of store and, treasury";' (9) Collector of Revenue'; 
(10) Donor’s full name and titles ; (11) Name of the donee ; (12) Place 
where drawn up ; (13) Witness of the grant ; (14) Purpose of the grant; 
(15) The duration of the grant ; (16) The inheritance there of ; (17) The 
inalienability there of ; 18) Any guaranteed immunity from taxation ; 
19) Testification to future rulers ; and 20) Corroboration from law-books. 

From the above discussion we can arrive at safe conclusion 
that the lands so far endowed, had to be measured in presence of 
the State officials and the minute details had to be furnished in 
case the land was transferred. These details include inter-alia, the 
boundaries of the land, the economic and social use and the value 
of the land. The determination of the value of a plot of land was 
made in accordance with its productive capacity. 

Types of land : 

One Peculiar feature of the land system so far testified by 
available sources was that, all the significant portions of land that 
were distributed by the king to Ms subjects were not arable. Now 
a proper distinction can be made in regard to the type of land on 
the basis of the findings of the Nidhanpur grant which clearly proves 
that the grants were related in the main, to two types of land, 
cultivated and uncultivated®. 

Ownership of jaiii' : ' ' 

The ownership of the soil was vested in the hands of the 
king, who was also deemed to be the supreme master in the manage- 
ment of the land. For example, he could alienate land at his sweet 
will and could also resume it if he so desired. Since he (the king) 
was the authority over land, the redemption is expressely forbidden 
with grave consequences and this was also stated in the Nidhanpur 
Copper-plate Inscription. ■ .'-J ' < ) ; 



The surplus cultivable land which accrued as a result of the 
with-drawal of the river Kau.hka or Kosika was distributed according 
to the shares enumerated in the document. But this was not so in 
case of the land enlarged by the river Ganginika (dried river bed) 
where the entire land was distributed per capita amongst the Brahnianas 
who were also the descendants of the original donees.’ 

Labour Organisations : Professional class system : 

One strange but significant aspect of the social system of 
ancient India was the institution of Vamdsmmadharma, ths division 
of society on the basis of caste, the impact of which was highly 
felt in Assam too. The Nidhanpur grant mainlains that king Bhas- 
karavarman was created solely for the purpose of re-establishing the 
institutions of class and order which had for long been lying in a 
confused state due to the prevailing state of imtsyanyayu.^ 

The division of the labour helps in the promotion of produc- 
tivity in all spheres of economy and that is why theis institution 
was considered highly important in ancient India. The grants of 
ancient Assam followed properly the rules of the division of labour 
which was prescribed by the Arthasdstrakdras for augmenting produc- 
tion and thereby securing a happy and a prosperous life. Thus the 
society which was set up on the basis of the classes and orders 
had an important bearing on the socio-economic life of the people 
at large. The system of varndsrama resulted in the rise of a number 
of labour clas.ses closely associated with the socio-economic and even 
the cultural life of ancient Assam. 

The responsibility of the Brahmanas in ancient Assam was 
not only confined to his religious performance, but akso that he 
had an added economic responsibility towards society. This has 
been disclosed in a passage in Copper-plates of Nidhanpur where 
in we find reference to Agrahara (donation of revenue free land to 
the Brahmanas) and the reservation of shares ( augsa ) for a Bali- 
Charu-Satra. The instances of land grants for Bali-Charu-Satra of 
a particular temple deity had been found in other copper-plates. 
The grants were made for the Brahmanas specially for the 
use ,,of Bali-Charu-Satra and for the priests, cook, Mahanta and 
the learned scholars whose services were highly required for 

’ Sri K. K. Gupta Copper plates of Sylhat, p. 54 

® Dr. P. C. Choudhury '. History of Civilisation of the people of 

Assam, p. 185. 


various purposes in '.connection -.with socio^religioiis and : charitable 
institutions.^ 

Revenue Aiministration : 'Land Revenue : 


:V.' Land has always, been considered .as the principal source of 
revenue and as such' the fixation of land revenue was based primarily 
on the basis of the productivity - of ■ the ■ soil In Kamarlpa the 
principle of bhnmlchidra was followed, by the crown at the' time 
of granting land (revenue free) in perpetuity. Here the term 
bhumlehidra denotes ®‘the principle of the rent free ■ enjoy, men t of 
land by one who brings it under cultivation for the first timed’ 
""In other words the land which was brought under cultivation for 
the first time remained free from any tax or land revenue. 

The lands were properly assessed and revenues collected by a 
class of official The Nidbanpur Copper-Plate refers to the term 
Dattakara PurUva wffio was assigned for the collection of an extra 
tax like tiparikara or utkhetana. Uparikara, Hoernle remarks, ‘is a 
fiscal term’; the rent or tax (kara) paid by and upari or tenant 
who does not reside or has no occupancy rights in the land.^^ 

In the same grant we also find mention of another Officer 
colled Simapradata whose duty was to mark the boundaries of the 
land holdings. In Assam Plates of Vallabhadeva we also come 
across a similar term known as ""Bhumyakarsakasasani”. Dr. M. M. 
Sharma interprets that the clear demarcation of the boundary is 
given as a deterrent (l^asani) for the encroacher (akarsaka). Thus 
it seems that adequate '"precautions might 'have been taken to prevent 
.any'"encrO'3chment,"' '"'On'' 

The above survey reveals that the Kamarupa kings ardently 
realised that the material wellbeing was indispensable for the 
all round progress of the country. The judicious distribution of 


revenue and proper management of the state’s affairs had con- 
siderably augmented the economic' prosperity of ancient Assam. 
Moreover, the grant of Agrahara to a large number of Brahmanas 
and the creation and maintenance of numerous temples also prove 
the kings’ patronage of religion and learning.' ' This' throws new 
light as well on the socio-cultural life of the people of ancient Assam. 

— ,, 1 ^ ^ ^ I 

» lAA p. 75 , . ' 
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of land, i e., arability or otherwise;: K/>ar/^sra and utkhatana are e?:tra 
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ANANDA RAM DHEKIAL PHOOKAN AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 
IN THE EARLY BRITISH PERIOD IN ASSAM 
Prof. Nanda Talukdar 
Gauhati 

Till the third decade of British Rule in Assam commencing from 
1826 the top echelon of the District administration, comprising the 
Principal Assistant ( present-day Deputy Commissioner ), the Junior 
Assistant ( present-day Additional Deputy Commissioner or Sub- 
divisional OfBcer) and the Sub-Assistant ( present-day Assistant 
Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner ), was denied to the 
Indians, although a few Assamese gentlemen were to be found down the 
hierarchy as Assistant Magistrates, Mutisifs and Sadar Amins. This 
may be generally attributed to the lack of English education among the 
Assamese. The first Indian and first Assamese to hold the pride of 
place was Ananda Ram Dhekial Phookan. 

Born in 1829, the fourth year of British rule in Assam, Ananda^ ,,^,,.^ 
Ram received his early education in the Gowahatty Seminary^ the first 
centre of English education in Assam established in 1835, and was later 
educated in the Hindu College of Calcutta. His father Haliram Dhekial 
Phookan died in 1832 while in service as an Assistant Magistrate. 

Back from Calcutta, Ananda Ram started his career in 1847 as 
Zimmadar in the Khata Pargana, which was followed by a short tenure 
as Acting Munsif in Nalbari, whereafter he was appointed the Dewan 
to Raja Amrit Narayan Bhup pf Bijni in 1849. 

Bijni w^s an ancient native State comprising a substantial part of 
the present-day district of Goalpara, from Khutaghat Pargana on the 
north to Howraghat Pargana on the south of the Brahmaputra. The 
Raja was a descendant of Chilarai, the great General and younger 
brother of the Koch King Naranarayan. 

The young Dewan took immediate cognizance of a host of irregu- 
larities and inconsistencies prevalent in the administration of the State, 
and went on to draft a comprehensive set of Regulations, wherein he 
exhaustively and meticulously codified the specific duties and responsi- 
bilities of various' functionaries like Nayab, Gomasta, Mahari, Taski 
Nabis, Jama Nabis, Sumar Nabis, Tahsildar etc., and prescribed specific 


rules applicable to various branches of the administration like law and 
order, revenue settlement, and Judiciary. The result was a masterpiece 
that came to hQ knovjn Phookm Dewan Kayda Bondi. 

Having proved his mettle in administration at the young age of twenty- 
one, Ananda Ram was set to enter into what had hitherto been the 
exclusive domain of the Britishers. In 1850 he was appointed Sub- 
Assistant temporarily and posted at Nowgong and then at Goalpara. 
In 1852 came his permanent appointment as Sub-Assistant at Barpeta. 
(The monthly emolument of a Sub-Assistant at that time was Rs. 250). 

But his pen did not rest. In 1850 he brought out a Bengali 
translation “Sadar Dewani NispattV' of a Civil Law compilation in 
English, for the benefit of the common men who did not understand 
English. 

In 1853, when Dhekial Phookan was posted as Sub- Assistant at 
Barpeta, Mr. A. J. Moffat Mills, Judge of the Calcutta Sadar Dewani 
Adalat, visited Assam on an assignment to study and report on various 
aspects of the province of Assam. Dhekial Phookan took pains to 
prepare a comprehensive Memorandum, and came down to Gauhati on 
leave to submit it to Mr. Mills on 4th July, 1953 and also took the 
opportunity to submit his view points verbally before Mr. Mills, who 
was impressed enough to append to his on the Province of Assam 

the Memorandum under the caption Observation on the Administration 
of the Province of Assam by Baboo Ananda Ram Dekial Phookan 
(Appendix J). 

The 30 page Memorandum was a testimony of the independent 
thoughts, deep concerns, keen observations and intimate experiences of a 
young administrator visualising a bright future for the land and its 
people. It dealt in detail with a wide range of subjects, namely : The 
Revenue system. Rates of Assessment, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Education and Schools, Public works. Religious and Charitable Endow- 
ments, Opium cultivation. The Judicial System, The Police and Mofussil 
Courts, The Rural Police, Law of procedure. Law of Evidence, Oaths, 
Execution of Decrees, Redress in the Criminal Courts, Administration 
of Hindoo law and Legal opinions,* Judges and Vakeels, Language of the 
Courts, Registry of Deeds, Registration of Marriages. 

In his Memorandum, while recognising the peace and order 
prevailing in the Province under the British following the Burmese 
invasion, Dhekial Phookan ardently advocated : Modernisation of the ' 
Agricultural system. Flood control through embankment of rivers. 
Industrialisation and Growth of Technicar Institutions, improvement of 
Transport and Communication arid Facilities for iHefiical Education and 



Health "Services to' .fight -the havocking epidemics; ,■ Citing ^ China; -"he " 
brQ.ii,ght:„' i.a,::to .focus the , harm caused-' bj-op ium " to the - people. ,■ ■ ' He .. also 
....pleaded for governmental pa.tfonage'to the p'laces-of, public : worship ^ 
. had 'been extended under the-Aho^^^^ 

A Government servant " as . he'was, he was exceptiona lly forthright 
in criticising 'in his Memorandum"the .various admin i.st.ravive lapses .arid '. 
iiiadequaciesv parttcul'arly'.the-'corruption and high-haiidedness rarn'paiit ■ 
in the Police . .Department, the. ■q-.ualitat.ive'” deficiencies of the 'Officers' 
presiding - ovet'' Courts' and ,. thao- '..scanty knowledge -of the Legal 
Practitioners.. " 

Under "Education and Schools’';'- he' bemoaned the' state of 'ediica- ■ 
tion,.,.,especia'lly ..Sanskrit education, under the British, a.od reiiia.rked : 

"' We, are constrained with regret to acknowledge that education in the 
country under the enlightened Government of England is in a 
retrograde state. During the prosperity of the Native Goverriinent the 
education of the respectable classes in Sanskrit knowledge always 
formed an object of the social care and attention of the state. In 
every important village there exists public schools to train up the 
youth in the knowledge of Sanskrit literature and science ; and so much 
was then the general thirst for Sanskrit knowledge that numerous 
youths travelled to Nadia to receive instructions in the abstruse 
sciences.” r. , 

Pleading among other things' for the vernacular medium of 
instructioii in the schools, he suggested : ""In our humble opinion” the 
folIo,wing arraiigement. appears to be best ■calculated to promote the 
cause of education— viz the substitution, in the schools, of the Verna- 
cular language in lieu of the Bengalee, the publication of a series 
of popular work on the different branches of Native and European 
Knowledge in the Assamese language, the establisiimeiif, of a Normal 
School to train up a body of teachers and creation of a separate depart 
ment for the study of Sanskrit in the Vernacular Schools/ 

Under ""Language of the Courts’^ he demanded : ""For more 
than ten years after the annexation of the Province the Assamese 
was the language of the courts. On what grounds the Bengalee has 
been new allowed to supersede the Vernacular we are at a loss to 
understand. The Assamese being the Venacular language as well of 
the people as of the majority of -the Judges and ministerial officers 
of the courts, no Gncon'Sfenience can- possible arise from its use, and 
if it be advanced that , the .-Beugallee bears an affinity with the 
Assamese, we would beg. Ip,' point, out that the Bengalee bears no 
closer resemblance to the Assamese than it does to the Uria language, 



md if the ' courts'' of '' Orissa b allowed the ' privilege using the 
language of the ' country, ' we, are ■ unable to understand why the same 
beneit should have been, withheld to the Assamese’" 

' to Nowgong for the 

second ' tioie as Sub-Assistant, "'but was'soon promoted as Junior Assis- 
tant in. 1854. ' He also ' officiated several times as the Principal Assis- 
tant of the District. He' -contimied at, Nowgong till his precious life 
was cut short on June 16, 1859 at the age of 29 years 9 months 29 days* 
During the food crisis in Nowgong, Dhekial Phookan came 
down heavily , upon a well off section of 'tlie^ population taking to. 
speculative hoarding of paddy. This came to be known as Operation 
‘Bharal Bhanga’ (Breaking into Granarie*^')* 

In 1855, Dhekial Phookan added yet another feather to his 
cap by bringing out what was probably the first Law book in Bengali, 
entitled Notes on the Laws of Bengal (Vol. 1) — Aain O Byabastha Sangraha. 
The 330 page volume, written in plain and perspicuous Bengali, 
dealt with a host of subjects, e. g., Custom and Social laws. Human 
Rights, English Parliament, Rights of the Ruler and the Ruled, 
Supreme Government of India, etc. 

In the same year he brought out another book entitled, A Few 
Remarks on the Assamese Language and Vernacular Education in Assam^ 
under the pen-name of ‘‘A Native”. In this small book, he recounted 
the history and presented a comparative analysis of the Assamese 
language with Bengali and Hindi, to assert its unique features and 
independent entity. 

Asamiya larar Mitra — The Friend of Young Assam'' (1849) was 
another publication to his credit, under the pen-name of “An Assamese.” 
Among his unpublished works were two dictionaries- one English to 
Assamese and the other Assamese-to English. 

It must be said to the credit of Dhekial Phookan, the zealous 
votary of the Assamese language, that he never entertained enmity 
towards other languages, which is only testified to by Ms publi- 
cations in Bengali. Besides, he w'as the pioneer to receive and promote 
English education in Assam and to adopt the western mode of living. 
At Nowgong, he opened a -school 'in his own -residence to foster 
imparting of English education to a number of students. 

Quite remarkably, the able and dis,tingoished administrator in 
Ananda Ram Dhekial Phookan lived in perfect harmony with the 
litterateur that he was. One-^accpmplisbed, the ^ other*- -but thq.jtwoK 
were never at loggerheads. ■ ' . . * . ^ k r.*-- - , 



SNAKE WORSHIP : GODDESS MANASA CULT IN ASSAM 
Dr. Satyendra Narayan Goswami 
Dibrugarh University 


THE SNAKE WORSHIP : 

The serpent was held in universal veneration in early days, 
and serpent worship was popular in many places of the world in 
those days when the people used to live in the forest and in the 
caves. In those days they had various experiences of fighting with 
different ferocious animals and creatures, and so men used to show 
some special reverence to the dangerous or useful animals. Moreover 
in early society concepts of deities centered round either natural 
phenomenon or animals and creatures/ and these animals may be 
grouped into two categories : (i") strong and ferocious, and (ii) useful 
and mild animals. The snakes naturally fall under the first category 
and they have also played an important role in the religious history 
of mankind, particularly in India. There are good number of 
theories regarding the origin of the snake worship in India.2 The 
fear coupled with wonder brought about the worship of the snake 
all over the world as a species by creating a serpent God or 

Goddess.® 

The practice of snake worship in India was popular among 
the people of Harappa culture, and references to the cult of 
snakes are also available in ancient Indian literature such as the 
Vedas, the Puranas, the Epics, the Buddhist Jatakas and other 
religious books. Moreover, the snake is considered as the svmbol 
of Power, and it is also very closely associated with Lord Siva, 
who used snake as an important^ ornament. In the Mahahhaiata, 

’ Crooke, W : 1907 : Natives of Northern India. 

2 Rapson, E. J fed) : The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I ; and 

the Proceedings of All India Oriental Conference, 
1935. 

3 Lubbock, J ( Rev. ed.) : OrIg/« u/ tAe Civilization and the Primitive 

Conditions of the Men. 

* Vogal, J : 1926 ; Indian Serpent Lore. 



Lord Siva is deseribed as having a girdle of snakes, eatings 
of snakes, a sacred-thread i.e. Upavita of a snake and a outer 

garment of snake’s skin. The serpent king Vasuki is believed to 

be slung round the neck of Lord Siva.® Siva is also worshipped 
as snake God in many places of India, and he is snown ^as 
Lingaraja because Siva is represented by a linga. In South India 

the Lingayats worsMp the ■ of snake niade of earth on t e 

Nagapanchami day of Sravana. 

THE SNAKE GODDESS MANASA : 

Manasa is believed to be a daughter of Siva. The reason 

behind such faith is probably the close association of snakes with 
Lord Siva, whose cult may have bad its origin among people who 
revered snakes. Moreover, the same races worshipped both Siva 
and snakes in early days, and thus, the Saivas have accepted the 
snake-worship as a part of their cult. The snake is also related 
to Vishnu. The pious §esa Naga was a manifestation of Vishnu. 
The Epic and Puranic accounts of Krisna’s victory over Kaliya 
Naga is very signihcant. The Bhagavatas adopted the popular worship 
of the Nagas by declaring the Naga image to mean Baladeva, 
and Balarama is further said to be an incarnation of Sesa Naga. 
The Nagas played a very prominent role in Buddhist religion. The 
popular Buddhism is also related to the snake cult. Relating to 
the Buddha .-mid Ih’e Nagas many legends are available in Buddhist 
writihgs.® The Mahayana Buddhists considered Janguli as snake 
goddess. The early Jainism was also closely associated with the 
snake cult ; the snake images that are available in most of the 
Jaina temples explain such association.*^ Jainism has also assimilated 
the snake-worship into its own faith like Hinduism and Buddhism.® 
Thus the snake-worship and sriake spirit entered into the Indian 
mythology and played a very important role in the cultural life of 
India. This cult originally was an outcome of fear, but later 
on grew up independently in early India ; ultimately, this 
cult has been accepted by the Hindus, the Buddhists and the 
Jainas. 

■ 

^ Vogel, j iibid. , ; 

« Vogel, J ilbid. ' . 
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The images of Manasa, which were found in different places of 
India are of mainly two types : (i) Images haying two arms and 
(ii) Those having four arms. Such images are found preserved in different 
museum. These are in different sitting poses either on lotus throne, or 
under a canopy of snake-hood. In the images goddess Manasa is seated 
either in sukhasma pose, ov in lalitasam or in padmasma po&e.^ The 
most of such images of the snake — goddess Manasa dating from the 9th 
century to the 13th century A.D. have been discovered throughout Eastern 
India. Different group of scholars observe some identical features 
among the goddesses Sarasvati, Janguli and Manasa. But the Manasa 
Kavyamd other such literature give us sufficient evidence to believe that 
Manasa is an independent deity, and originally Manasa was worshipped 
by the lower classes in Eastern India as symbolised by a twig, or an 
earthen pot, or both and later on, the upper classes also worshipped with 
the same symbol along with the Puranic gods. 

It is very interesting that one of the important characteristics of 
the Indian religions is the process of assimilation of the deities of 
different religious systems. Thi.s process of assimilanon indicates the 
friendly relationship between Hinduism and Buddism ; even ihe Muslims 
are also influenced to a great extent by such process of assimilation. Such 
assimilation of deities, of particularly Manasa is believed to have taken 
place due to their common origin in both Hinduism and Buddhism. 
The different legends regarding Manasa, however, clearly suggest that 
the goddess is of a much complex nature. 

MANASA IN ASSAM : 

The worship of the snake goddess Mnn.asa is very popular in 
Assam, particularly in the present districts of Kamrup, Goalpani and 
Darrang.** The early Assamese literature has a class of songs which 
tell us the pathetic story of Beula and Lakhindara and the power of 
Manasa. Mankara, Durgavara and Sukavi Naravandcva were three 
early poets, who composed these poems on the worship of the Sakta 
goddess Manasa.** The date of Mankara is supposed u? he tlie laitci part 

® Baruah, B. K. ; 1951 : A Cultural History oy Assam, Vol 1, 

* ® Maity. P.K. : 1 966 : Historical Studies in the Cult of the Goddvss Mana.m . 

* * Barua, B. K. & Sarma, S. N. : (ed.) ; 1964 : Manasa Kavya, 

Introduction. 

Das, B. C. : 1965 : Asamiya Sahityar-Buranji (Manasa Sakha). 

*3 Goswami, S. N. : 1967 ’t Asamiya Sahityar Katha, 

** Barua, B. K. : Studies in Early Assamese Literature. 


of the 15th century while Durgavara’s date is determined in the early 
part of the 16th century.! ® There is a popular belief that this Manasa 
cult spread into Assam from Bengal after the Muslim invasion of Kamrup 
in the 13th century ; but we have neither historical record nor authentic 
evidence in support of this hypothesis. Moreover, nobody can deny 
the fact that there was political and cultural contacts between Bengal 
and Assam before the Muslina invasion. So Muslim invasion can not be 
considered as the only cause of the spread of Manasa worship in Assam. 
The worship of Marai or Marej which is related to Manasa, is very 
popular among the Bodos. 

There is another popular belief in Mangoldoi area of Darrang 
distriet, where the people have a strong faith that the Mariya, a small 
caste dealing in brass, bell-metal, iron, etc. were originators of Manasa 
cult in these localities. The sajne belief is popular in Kamrup district 
also. The Manasa literature has also supported this belief and 
tradition.!® 

U. Thlcn worship of the Khasis’*'^ has also been identified with 
snake-God. Snake worship is very popular from early days among many 
tribal people of Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, etc.!® Sq t2ie worship of 
Manasa in Assam may be due to the close contact and association with 
tribal people. 

Mankara has specifically mentioned about the methods of Manasa 
worship. Visahari, i.e., Manasa is worshipped in the form of an earthen 
pot (kalasi) along with a twig of a indigenous variety of Siju (Euphorbia) 
by offering lotuses, and still Manasa is worshipped during the four 
months of rainy season. According to Durgavara’s songs Manasa worship 
occurred on the day of Sukla-patichaml tithi in the month of Sravana. In 
Bengal Manasa in worshipped in the form of a pyramid prepared 
of banana-bark, which system prevailed in certain places of Goalpara 
district. (The place of worship is known as Mandapa, which is 
selected as a temporary spot for this purpose only and a twig of Siju 
is also planted thereon. Manasa is also known as ‘Marai\ ot^Mare’ 
in Assam. This Marai or Mare may be explained philologically as a 
derivative of man d apa. 

Manasa is not an ordinary goddess of snake. She is con- 
sidered as one of the very powerful goddesses. Mankara has narrated 
all about her divine powers. The childless get the blessings, the 

!® Sarma, S. N. : 1971 : Asamiya Sahityar Itivritta ' 

! Barua: /& :Sarma.;t © \ Manasa^ 

! Kakati B. : 1955 : Purani Kmnarupar Dharmar Dhara. , : 

! ® Neog, M : Purani Asamar Samaj Aru Sanskrit}, . 



bachelors get good wives, the poorbecome wealthy and prosperous 
by worshipping Manasa. ManasS is also considered as the principal 
deity of epidemic diseases'^. So during the outbreak of any 
epidemic the local people organise this Marai Puja. The tribal people 
particularly Bado and Hajong communities do not allow their 
children to see image of Manasa. The goddess is appeased by offering 
many things including pigeons, ducks, goats and buffaloes etc.®® 

The Deodhani dance and the Ojhapali are two noteworthy 
features of Manasa worship in Assam. It is said that the Deodhani 
dance originated from Mangaldoi and North Lakhimpur ; it is called 
Deodhani when it is performed by a lady ; otherwise it is known 
as Deodha dance. The participants, who generally belong to the 
lower classes., are believed to be the choice of the goddess. 
Manasa songs are recited at the time of their dance. Few of 
them are inspired by the goddess to foretell the future. Similar 
beliefs are also current in certain parts of South India and in Bengal. 

The Deodhani dance is a popular dance in Lower Assam. 
The art of this dance has kept alive the ancient traditions and 
conventions, where the various poses and postures are incorporated 
from the Ndtyasastm,^' but in course of time, the standard of 
the dance has much deteriorated as the traditional art is almost 
lost. 

The Ojhapali is also an indigeneous choric dance. It was current 
in the land even before the Vaisnavite renaissance in the 1 5th 
century. The Ojhapali is a very interesting dance, where the Ojha 
or the leader of the entire group of dancers recites the verses, 
i.e. lyrics to the accompaniment of gestures and the Palis i.e. the 
chorus-singers comprising four or five members repeat each line 
after the Ojha playing with cymbals while the Dainapali, who is 
considered as the right hand of the Ojha carries on a dialogue 
with the leader or Ojha of the folk-idiom. The Dainapali’s main 
business is to explain those songs in a simple language in a witty 
manner and homely parables. Actually such dialogues make the 
whole function very interesting. The Ojhapali is religious in char- 
acter and it had the myths associated with Manasa, the snake- 
goddess, The violent dance of Lord Srikrishna on the expanded 
hood of Kali Naga may be compared to the cosmic dance of Lord 
Siva. Thus dancing entered into Ojapali because of the dances of 

Barua & Sarma : Ibid, 

Barua & Sarma. Ibid. 

Bharata Natya Sastra, VIII, 16-35. 
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Krishna and Siva 2 V The songs of Manasa are sung at the Gjba- 
pali if Manasa is worshipped as Afarcj.®® The Deodbapi dance is 
actually performed at the time of Marai worship, but in course 
of time it has also been performed at the time of Manasa worship. 

The Manasa worship in Kamakhya is performed on the last 
day of .Sfavana in the form of the earthen pot, & {Kalasi) and it con- 
tinues upto the second day of Bhadra. Many images of snakes are 
placed around the altar. The Deodha or Deodhani dance along with the 
recitation of the songs of Manasa in Kamakhya is an essential feature 
of the worship of Manasa. The Participants in the dance follow 
certain rites for the whole month of Sravapa. The dance is most 
remarkable for some miraculous performances. Manasa worship is 
very popular in Kamakhya and each family worships Manasa, or 
the manuscript of Manasakavya is preserved therein. Thus the cult 
shows its popularity in Assam, and it is very significant parti- 
cularly in Lower Assam. 

Manasa, who is also considered as a Sakta goddess is a 
living and powerful cult in Assam and Manasa is worshipped with 
much adoration and ceremony. During her worship the Manasa 
songs are recited with proper musical instruments and dancing 
movements.2^ These songs are secterian and were composed just 
to glorify the worship of the powerful goddess. The songs give 
us an account of the growth and spread of the Manasa cult in 
Assam. The cult of Manasa popular among the non-Aryan people 
of the province in the beginning, could thus gain popularity among 
the upper classes of the Hindu society. The volumes of literature 
while dealing with the cult, depict as well the cultural and religious 
history of mediaeval Assam. So the scholars should pay more attention 
to intensive and comparative study of this Manasa cult. 

2 5 Medhi, K. R : 1949 : AnkawaU, Introduction. 

5-'* Barua, B. K : 1941 : Assamese Literature. 

2* Barua. B. K : 1953 ; Studies in Early Assamese Literature. 


A -NOTE ON 

SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL RELICS IN AND AROUND 
BARPATHAR ( GOLAGHAT ) ASSAM : AN APPRISAL. 

Dr. P. C. Saikia 
Dibrugarh University 


In March PUS, while I went to Barpathar and other areas 
oil Departmental duty 1 noticed two egg-shaped pits measuring 
180 eras X 150 emsx 120 ems, situated side by side in the compound of 
a family residential house at Kardaiguri. I collected a large piece 
of rim of a big earthen jar from the owner of the house who 
found it inside one of the pits at a depth of SOems. The discovery 
of the said object promted me to explore and to salvage the site 
for finding out more such hidden objects underneath the pits, and 
we accordingly carried out exploration and salvaging work at Kardai- 
guri, Dubarani, Tengani, Telishal, Upper Langtha, Pabhajan, etc. 
in Barpathar, Golaghat in March 1979. A short description of 
our finds is given here in order to draw attention of the scholars ' 
interested in the subject. 

1. Finds from Rajabari Dubarani site ; A team of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology including myself from Dibrugarh University visited 
the above site. P; Buragohain, presented one bird-medallion, now 
indentifi.ed as that of a peacock, found at a depth of 45 ems in 
his land, to our department. Then the entire area of Rajabari Dubarani 
was found to posses rich archaeological remains. 

So, under the above circumstances, the entire Dubarani site, 
measuring about 40 bighas of land was intensively explored during 
March 1979. A number of brick made plinths which were probably 
destroyed by natural calamities like earthquake, rain, storm, etc. 
in remote past have also been located. An extensive area in Dubarani, 
measuring 40 bighas of land is said to have been s'iirrounded by a 
badly damaged brick wall. Traces of outer ruined high ramparts 
extending from East to West are to be seen. There are two tanks 
measuring about 1 bigha and 2 katha respectively in the south-east 
and outside the inner wall of the ruined habitation site. The age 
to which the bricks and the brick structure are to be ascribed, is 


yet to be :determked. At least some of- ' the ■ bricks beloog to pte- 
Ahom- age. -"e 

A number- of trenches -liave been- dug inside r the compound 
of Rajabari. ■■ But in' one such trench' a: number -of stone, 

.pieces .with' -Brahmi letters engraved, there on have been discovered 
at a: depth'' ' Of ,, 120 ,cms.. . The following letters . were found in situ 
and these- have ' been identified as follows: ' 

A(^), A(W1), I(t), GA{^h JA(W),' ¥A(I), MA(^), YA(^X 
RA(^) ; // ( it may either stand for numerical 2, or double stop. 
It is interesting to note that there are different types of ^ and 
engraved 'on stone ■ pieces. . 

Other ohjecis of ardiaeolcgical interest : 1. A seaily fish engraved 
on a stone slab ; 2. A stone clsp. 3. A stone ball; 4. Various designs 
on stone plates; 5. Potsherds of big earthen jar; 6. Terracotta lion; 
7. Profile view of a lower part of a female figurine made on 
terracotta plaque ; 8. Model of a hand of a female figurine made 
on terracotta plaque; 9. Front view of a Peacock medallion? engraved 
on stone; 10. Profile view of a stone image; 11. Broken pieces of 
a stone ball unearthed at a depth of 30cms ; 12. A stone morter 
recovered at a depth of 30cms (presented); 13. A mini-cymbal, (two 
pieces with holes at the centre) found at a depth of 30cms. 

The most interesting part of our discovery is that letter (A) 
is found inscribed on a flat piece of stone slab at one of its 
corners. An unidentified animal like figure has also been engraved 
on its right side. The other part contains geometrical and floral 
designs. It was found in situ at a depth of 12Ucms in a trench 

along with the other stone pieces with scripts. According to 

Dr. P. C. Choudhury, ex-prof, of History, Dibrugarh University, this 
stone piece represents the rays of the sun with the letter su{rya) 
or A(ditya) engraved at the bottom. A scally fish engraved on a 
stone slab has been found at a depth of 120cms along with the 
inscribed stone pieces. This motif may be considered as the sign 
of fertility cult. A section of the population of Assam especially 
the Chutiyas consider the scally fish as the sign of prosperity. 
Dr. Choudhury is of opinion that this motif also occurs in some 
of the megalithic remains of the Kachari royal family. 

A broken ball (sling ball) has been unearthed at a depth 
of 30cms in the same trench. Such stone balls were discoverd at 

Mahenjadaro as well It may be noted, however, that stone 

balls were used for war purposes by some royal families of 

Assam^ 


Floral aad geometrical designs : A number of stone pieces 
having beautiful floral and geometrical designs have also been 
unearthed in situ at a depth of 60 cms to 120 cms. 

a broken condition was found in situ 
at a depth of 45cms on the side of a plinth in the trench Noll 
in the same site, it is some what similar to that found at Mara- 
kdola excavation site in Kamrup district. 

Mini cymbal : A pair of mini cymbal made of iron was 
handed over to us by a local labourer. He reported that he found 
it at a depth of 60cms while digging a hole to transplant a banana 
plant in the said habitation site. The diameter of the cymbals is 
6. 3 cms. 

A mortei : A morter made of stone measuring 26cms in 
length and 15|cms in breadth was also handed over to us by a 
local labourer who got it last year while hoeing his sugar cane 
field near the Dubarani site. 

Peacock-medallion ? : It was engraved on a big piece of stone 
in frontal view. The beak and the head of the bird are almost 
defaced probably on account of natural wear and tear. The other 
parts viz, legs with claws, spreading wings, etc., are, of course very 
beautifully engraved and preserved. The specimen according to Dr. 
M. N. Bora of Dibrugarh University is an unique one and first of 
its kind so far found in N. E. India. It may be noted that the 
symbal of peacock appears on some Gupta coins, and the tradition 
has been kept alive in all parts of India. 

2. Upper Langtha site : The site is situated at a distance of about 
8 k. m. east of Barapathar Railway station. An area w'as explored 
and then a trench dug. The following artefacts have been unearthed 
in situ at a depth of 60cms to 90 cms. 

A large and heavy stone outlet measuring 155cms in length, 
54 cms in breadth and 1 5cms thickness, believed to be the out-let 
of a Siva temple, has been unearthed. It is still lying in situ. 
The groove measures 7cms in breadth and 9cms in depth. It was 
learnt from the local people that a Siva Hnga was already removed 
from the above site and handed over to the Management of the 
Siva temple, situated near Dubarani. 

A terracotta lion : The lion is made on a terracotta plaque 
in a profile view. In measures as follows: 56cms in length, 37cms 
in breadth and 6.1cms in thickness. 

It may presumed that the symbol of the lion was engraved 
on terracotta following the tradition of the Ashokan pillars. Though 
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the lion symbol is Budhistic as well as Indo-Aryan, it seems that 
the Tibeto-Burmans, the Ghutiyas and the Kacharis also used it as 
art motifs, as may be seen in their remains. 

A lower part of a Terracotta female figurine : It is orname- 
nted with circular rings, from the waist upto the knee joint,. The 
posture of the figurine seems to be in kneeling position and in 
profile view. The design can be compared with that of an Assa- 
mese embroidered lower garments {bota-bocha mekhela). The plaque 
measures 18.3cms in length, 6cms in breadth and 15. Icms in height. 

A complete decorated terracotta female hand : It is in an 
upright and dancing position and measures 18-8 cms in length, 
4‘7cms in breadth and 14'5 cms in height. ^ ^ 

A large number of terracotta plaques with floral designs have 
been unearthed in situ and at a depth of 30cms to 90cms. These 
terracotta finds seem to belong to an early period, though not as 
early as the Dubarani finds, particularly those with alphabets. 

3. Finds from Kardaiguri site : Kardaiguri is situated at a distance 
of 3km. west of Barapathar Railway station. The owner of the 
land reported that they already removed a top layer of soil about 
30 cms in depth from the place since 1932. Prior to that the area 
was covered with dense forest. He repored that he first noticed 
the upper level of the pits in 1962. 

Two pits were found situated side by side. The pits are 
egg-shaped. 

The trenches were dug upto the depth of 120 cms. The 

trenches themselves were made of burnt clay. A large number of 
broken pieces of potsherds of big earthen jars, possibly two, were 
recovered from inside the pits. Lumps of charcoal, ashes were also 
unearthed from the said pits. It is believed that the pits were 

made for preservation of some valuable objects by the inhabitants 
of the locality in the past. We are sending the samples of char- 
coal to the Secretary, Rado-Carbon Dating Committee, PRL, Ahme- 
dabad for scientific analysis and for dating. The articles 
may stand as well for a gun-powder factory which was kept 
hidden. 

4. Finds from Tengani site : The site is situated at a distance of 

5km. east of Dubarani. Only exploration work was done here. A 
habitation site called Rajabari containing about 100 bighas of land 
covered with jungles has been located. The compound is surrounded 

by a ditch. There is a road and also an outlet for boatmen 

leading to the Dhansiri river which is flowing by the side of the 
RajabarL 


The forest villagers of the Teagani forest reserve found a 
stone image of Lord Visnu or Suryya along with a model of a 
stone conch-shell which was installed atop a small hill. They pro- 
pitiate this deity for the welfare of the villagers. The most important 
characteristic features of the deity are : it is depicted on a charirot 
drawn by group of seven horses and Ganesa and Kartika are 
inscribed on right and left hand sides respectively of the deity. 
Four female attendants are also engraved at its four corners. All 
these images are engraved on a single piece of stone. 

A number of stone boulders were noticed under a big tree 
outside Rajabari. Excellent workmanship is noticed in one of the 
boulders. Four small pyramid-shaped artefiicts were found by the 
side of the boulders and two of them were collected for our Depart- 
ment. Probably, the stone engravers could not complete their work 
for some unknown reasons. 

5. Finds from Pabhajan Tea Estate : A stone image of Goddess 
Parvati, consort of Siva was located inside the Pabhajan T. E. 
The local people mostly the Hindu labourers occasionally propitiate 
the Goddess for their individual and family welfare. 

A stone idol believed to be that of Lord Siva was presented 
to us by the Manager of Bhagaban T. E.. It was reported that 
this idol was brought from Pabhajan T. E. where it was originally 
found by some local boys. The people used to propitiate the deity- 
for blessings. The stone idol was engraved in the profile view on 
a single piece of stone. It is considered to be the most important 
idol collected so far in N. E. India. 

6. Finds from Telisa! site : It is situated about 1 1 km. on the nor- 
theast from Barapathar Railway station. A Hindu Goddess, believed 
to be Godess Kali with four hands, a Siva linga and many other 
unidentified materials were lying scattered in the area. The newly 
settled population, mostly the Bodo-Kacharis, occasionally appease 
this deity for their welfare. 

There is also a stone image believed to be that of Lord 
Visnu located at a distance of about 1 km. from the above mentioned 
site. The idol is surrounded by a brick-made circular rampart. 
The Local people occasionally propitiate it for their social well being. 

There are two big tanks, called Vishnu puk/iuH and Joy 
piikhuri to the east of the above mentioned Visnu idol. Probably 
the people who inhabited this part of land in the past carried the 
stone boulders from the neighbouring Naga bills. 

Discussion on the finds : 1. Dubarani finds: The finds especially 
the letters are almost sinlilar to Brahmi scripts projected in the 



Badgai3'ga ' Roci iriscriptioii' ‘ * The ' . scripts ' seem - to .belong to. 5th- ' 
6th Ceritiiry 'A.D. ' almost conclusively, as these letters tally with 
the' Badganga Rock inscription' (ibid) issued, by king Bhutivarman 
(c 'SIO-SSS). Moreover, few letters are also found ■ similer .to those 
inscribed on Umachal Rock inscription issued by king Su.rendravaman^ 
(450-485 A. D.). To quote' Dr. P. C. Choudhury ‘‘the accession of. 
Bhutivarman son of Naray ana' during the middle of the 6tb Century A. D.. 
was a land mark in the early history of Kamarupa. Both his ^owii 
Badganga epigraph and the Nidhanpur plates bear witness to the 
new vigour that was added to the kingdom already growing in impor- 
tance at the cost of neighbouring powers. On the basis of his epigraph 
his reign may be placed between A. D. 510-555. This long reign of 
45 years appears reasonable in view of his most eventful career and 
conquest in all directions”^ If it is so, then we may presume that the 
Varman civilization might have been extended upto the Dayang- 
Dhaosiri belt. 

The Duburani scripts are believed to be the mother of 
Assamese scripts, Vcrma says” these epigraphs show that the 
Assamese scipts can seek their parentage to the Brahmi-scripts 
which later on developed in North India in proto regional scripts, 
popularly called by the palaeographers kutilya or acute angle or 
sidhamairika scripts. This in due course of time developed into 
proto Nagari and Nagarl, The Assamese happens to belong to this 
family of scripts.^ 

The motif behind the engraving of the scally fish on the 
stone slab may be that the engraver’s idea was either to depict the 
fertility cult or to recall the mdtsya avaiara current in Hindu 
philosophy. The various types of floral as well as geometrical des- 
igns engraved on stone plates unearthed at situ are also believed 
to be the examples of ancient art and culture that once flourished 
in the above area. ' 

The peo-cock bird medallion, a rare specimen in North East 
India, may as well be considered as a sign of spread of Aryan 
civilization in this part of our country. 

2. Upper langtha site : At this initial stage of our work, 
it is difficult to suggest the age of the finds, Ofcourse, the beauti- 
ful terracotta lion is an unique and rare find so far found in Assam ; a 

^ Dr. Yerma T. P. : Dev of Script in Ancient KamarUpa pA7 
^ Ibid,?. 46 , .. 

History of Civilimtion of the people of Assam^ F. 143 : : ; 

f Yerma, F. 31 ' * ^ 


lower part of the female figurine and other geometrical and floral designs 
engraved on terracotta plaques are believed to be of later period than 
the inscribed stone pieces and other materials unearthed at Dubarani. 
We can also believe that at one time a temple was built on the 
above site, but later on it was destroyed by natural calamities. 

3 . Kardaiguri finds : The two egg-shaped pits located more 
or less side by side may be called preservation pits, which were 
probably used for preservation of important articles by the people 
jn the past. Many broken potsherds were found in the pits. If 
we compare Kardaiguri potsherds with the potsherds excavated at 
Marakdola and Ambari in Kamrup, Assam, then we may 
presume that the former finds are older than the latter one. Of- 
course the date of the Kardaiguri finds may be confirmed after 
receiving the report from Ahmedabad for which we sent charcoal 
samples for C 14 analysis. 

The finds of the other sites viz, Visnu or Suryya murti of 
Tengani, Devi murti of Pabhajan and Telishal, Visnu murti of 
Telishal, a large number of tanks in Dayang Dhansiri belt are 
also beliefed to be ancient relics of Pre-Ahom period, indicating 
the spread of the Indo-Aryan culture to that remote area under 
the Kamarupa rulers. 

Our main task is to determine the founders of this ancient 
civilization in Dayang-Dhansiri belt. It is evident from Assam 
History that ancient Upper Assam (Saumar pith) was predominantly 
inhabited by the Tibeto-Burmans i.e., the Chutiyas and the Kacharis. 
They were later on conquered by the Shans. It is of course, still 
not known when the Tibeto-Burmans especially the Chutiyas and 
the Kacharis entered N. E. India. But they consitute one of the 
early waves of the Indo-Mongoloid people and early inhabitants of 
(he region. They established royal dynasties even before the coming 
of the Tai Ahom. It is almost certain that a section of the 
Chutiyas came into contact with the Indo-Aryan group of people 
particularly in Northern bank of the Brahmaputra valley prior to 
11th Century A.D. The spread of Aryan culture among the Chutiyas 
followed after long contact with the advance group of the Indo 
Aryan People. 

Referring to the Nagajuri-Khanikar script, Dr. P, C. Choudhury 
said that the above script belonged to later part of the 6 th Century 
A.D. or early part of the 7th Century A.D.® On the other hand, 
Dr. M. M. Sarma says that the script was an example of spreading 

• MUS, Vol. IT, P.4. 
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of Aryan civilization right up to Sarupathar in the early part of 
the 5th Century A. D.® If it is so, we may also suppose that 
Aryan culture and civilization flourished right upto the Dayang- 
Dhansiri belt. The Tibeto Burmans i.e. the Gbutiyas and the 
Kacharis were thus influenced by the culture and religon of the 
Indo-Aryan people of western India. Ofcourse, it is too early to 
draw any conclusion at this stage of out work regarding our finds, 
as these materials are very limited. We believe, this may be 
confirmed after further intensive exploration, salvaging and excavation 
work in the extensive Dayang-Dhansiri belt.* 

^ Adhyam Parichaya, ed. N. Saikia, P. 162 

* There is no script as such among the ruins, but only a few 
letters which can hardly be compared with those inscribed in the 
stone from Khanikargaon. The finds from the scattered regions 
are relics of a fused Indo-Kachari civilization of the Dayang- 
Dhansiri valley . — Editor 



THE TURKO— AFGHAN AND MUGHAL INVASIONS 
OF TRIPURA (HILL-TIPPERAH) RAJ (1240-1733 A.D.) 
Dr. G. P. Singh 
St. Anthony’s College, Shillong. 


Introductory Remarks ; The early part of the Thirteenth Century 
constituted a landmark in the medieval history of North-Eastern India. 
Every possible attempts and strenuous efforts have been made to lift the 
veil of mystery bearing on the subject under review and to present, 
as far as possible a systematic, descriptive, graphic and critical account 
thereof in chronological order. The study is based on persian annals, 
native chronicle, standard historical records, and some other contem- 
porary and original sources. 

Its Causes : In persuasion of the imperial policy of extending 
their Empire right from the border of Eastern Bengal to the confines of 
China by subjugating and subduing the various neighbouring hill chiefs 
or Rajas and annexing their territories to their dominions the Turko- 
Afghans as well as the Mughals felt it warranted to conquer this Hindu 
State. It is also to be noted here that the Mughal’s North-East Frontier 
policy of getting the free access to the forest and compelling the hill 
chiefs to pay the revenue was greatly resisted by all the Rajas. In addition 
to these, the occasional fratricidal war also afforded an excellent opportu- 
nity to the Mughals to embark upon the career of aggression and the 
Raja’s policy of employing and providing shelter to the Portuguese 
pirates and displaying the sympathetic attitude to them who were in 
constant war with the Mughals under their leader Sebastian Gonsalez 
also enraged and inflammed the political passion of the Mughals. The 
combination and interaction of all these factors furnished the occasions 
and the pretexts for the eruption of hostilities. 

Array of Events : According to the most reliable tradition though 
un-recorded in Persian Annals, the first Turko-Afghan invasion of Tripura 
took place in 1240 A.D. When the Pathan Governor of Meherkul 
Hiravant Khan despatched some troops to plunder the territory and at his 
request the Turki Sultan of Bengal also advanced further to invade 
TripurS, the reigning King Kirtidhara alias Chengthum-Pba, being 
seized with fears sued for dishonourable peace but his wife Queen 


Tripura Sundari, who was quite an “Amazon”, being animated by 
the spirit of patriotism played such a chivalrous role at this critical 
juncture which will be considered a memorable chapter in the 
Medieval History of India as a saga of her dash and excellent 
gallantry. She persuaded her husband to fight gallantly against the 
invaders and herself took the command and after giving a feast to Kuki 
tribes and other Tripura troops made combined attack on 
Gaur Army and by inflicting the crushing defeat on Pathan General 
Hiravant Khan drove them : back with great slaughter. Meherkul 
passed under the political sway of Tripura. As Dr. S. K. Chatterjee 
states : 

“This was perhaps the first victory of the Southern Indo-Mongoloids 
over the Turks from Bengal”*. About the role of Kuki tribes he further 
says ; “The Kukis of Tripura as subjects of the Tripura Kings took 
prominent part in the fight which the king gave to Muhammadans”.^ 

As early as the Thirteenth Century, when Tipperah had reached 
some degree of material prosperity, Muhammad Toghril Khan, in persua- 
tion of the policy of annexing the Hindu states to Turko-Afghan dominion 
invaded in the year 1279 A.D. Numerous references to this invasion have 
been made by various authors^ , but all of them have failed to trace 
out the real causes of this invasion. Dr. S.K. Chatterjee '» is also not very 
clear as to the historical background of this invasion. Regarding its 
historical background only B.F. Sandys in his report^ states that about 
1270 A.D. a Hindu Chaudhury while passing through the territory of 
Tripura Raja on his way to the Court of the Muhammadan Subadar 
at Gaur complained that he had been robbed while passing through 
Tripura and had not obtaihed justice at the hands of Tripura officials. 
The Subadar was very glad to have an excuse for making an interference 
and afterwards invaded Tripura with a large army but was repulsed. 
Hari, the ninety-seventh Raja had 18 (eighteen) sons. Ratna-Pha 
through one of the youngest Was considered the most intelligent and 

* Kiraia-Jana-Krti (A.S.B. Calcutta, 1974), p. 132. 

2 Ibid., p. 142. 

® C. U. Aitchison, A collection of Treaties, engagements and Sanach, 
(Calcutta, 1930). Vol. II, p. 193 ; W.W. Hunter, A Statistical Account 
o_/ (London 1876), Vol-VI, p. 359 ; Imperial Gazetteer of India 
(hereafter abbrev. as I G.L), 1908, p. 606. 

* Op. a f, 132. 

® Vide, Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa (B.A.B.O) (Compiled by 
Somerset Playne and Edited by Arnold Wright, London ^ 1917), 
p. 464. ■ ' . .1^' ; . 
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wise but was sent by his father to travel abroad and gain experience. 
He visited and resided at the court of the Subadar and during his stay 
Raja Hari died and an elder son ascended. After that Ratna-Pha 
asked Toghril Khan, the Subadar of the Emperor Balban of Delhi to 
help him to gain the Raj. This request afforded the Subadar an 
excellent opportunity for retrieving the lost name and fame by taking 
revenge of the former defeat. Ratna-Pha* (1279-1323) with the help of 
the Muhammadan Army invaded Tripura, forced his father Dangar-Pha 
to flee to the bills where he died and defeated his brother and beheaded 
him and himself became King. This fact is further corroborated 
by Charles Stewart^, who contends that in the year 678 Hijri (A.D. 
1279) with the help of numerous army he invaded the country of 
Jainagar. After having defeated the Raja in a general engagement, 
he plundered the inhabitants and brought away with him immense 
wealth and one hundred elephants fHunter mentions 160 elephants). 
Why is Tripura called Jainagar is not clear, though Farishta mentions 
Jainagar to the east of Brahmaputra and perhaps means Tripura. 
According to Prof. K. R. Qanungo®, Ratna-Pha (c. 1275) — 1290) a 
contemporary of Sultan Gbiyasuddin Balban, was first defeated by 
Sultan Mughisuddin Tughril about 1280 and subsequently he 
submitted.. But this statement lacks general support. Whatever the 
truth may be, it is admitted that after the fulfilment of his purpose,^ , ^ 
Ratna-Pha presented the Subadar with a valuable ruby and in return 
for this the title of “Manikya” ( a perfect ruby of certain size and 
shape) was bestowed on him by the Sultan. This title has been 
borne fay the Rajas of Tripura ever since. 

During the reign of Pratap Manikya, Iliyas Shah invaded 
Tripura in the middle of the fourteenth century, probably in the yeas 
1345 and plundered the country.® 

During the reign of Dharma Manikya (1407-58i Haji Shamsuddin 
King of Bengal invaded the dominion of the Raja of Trpperah and 
compelled him to pay a great sum of money and to give him a 
number of valuable elephants with which he returned in triumph to his 
capital. Dharma Manikya in turn attacked and defeated the king of 
Bengal, Sultan Ahmed Shah and plundered his capital at Sonargaon.^® 

® S. K. Chatterjee, Op. Cit, p. 132. 

^ History of Bengal, (Calcutta-1910) p. 70. 

« Quoted by Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, OP. Cit, p. 132. 

® W. W. Hunter, OP. Cif, P. 359 ; B. A. B. O., P. 464 ; L G. /. 

. 1908, p. 606, 

10 Vide B. A. B. 0. -Report of E. F. Sandys, P. 465. 



An interregnum occurred till 1490 when Dhanya Manikya 
(1490-1520) ascended the throne. During the reign of this Raja 
Tripura was at the zenith of its progress. In 1512 the Raja sent 
his General Chuchug Rai to attack the important Muhammadan 
Garrison at Chittagong which was later named as Islamabad. When 
the Tipperah General conquered Chittagong^^ and defeated the 
Gaur troops who defended it, Hussain Shah was sent at the head 
of the vast army gathered from the twelve provinces of Bengal to 
invade Tripura. But the Tipperah army made a dike across Gumti, 
and after confining the water for three days, broke the embankment 
and the torrent forced the Turko-Afghan trops to retreat, Many 
Pathan soldiers lost their lives. Shortly after this disastrous failure 
the Patbans again invaded Tripura under Haitan Khan and attempted 
to capture Udaipur, but they were similarly drowned by an artificial 
flood created in the narrow valley below Debtamore. The third 
attempt of Turko-^Afghan was also frustrated at Kasba. Dr. S. K. 
Chatterjee'® attributes the defeat of the Turko-Afgans to the play 
of some magic rites by witches from certain scheduled caste. But 
this statement is not confirmed by other authorities. While 
describing a clear picture of this event B. F. Sandys informs us 
that being impressed by the excellent Pathan cavalry, the Raja of 
Tripura engaged a large number of Mogul Sawars. When a thousand 
of them mutinied for arears of pay and marched on Chittagong, 
and then to Tripura Garrison, the mutineers were overtaken and 
defeated and many captured Pathan soldiers were beheaded alive at 
the temple of the Chaudadevata at Udaipur. To avenge this 
sacrificial slaughter the Pathan King sent a force of three thousand 
cavalry and six thousand infantry under Muhammad Khan. At first 
he was successful, and the Tripura Raja lost commanders but shortly 
after the Pathans were defeated and their General was captured. He too 
was sent in a cage to the temple and sacrificed to the Chaudadevatas. 
Ail the cannons, banners and trophies of war captured in this war from 
the Pathans by Tripura soldiers are still preserved at Agartala. 

.After the death of Dhanya Manikya in 1520 the Turko-Afghans 
under Sultan Nasratb Shah invaded Tripura and defeated his son 
Deva Manikya (150-35) at Islamabad (Chittagong) 

M. S. Rajmala (Bengali Edo. compilled by Pandit Vaneshvar 
and Sukreshvara, Edited by Kali Prasana Sen, Pub. in Tripura 
Era-1337 A. D. 1927 ) Vol. II, PP. 174-178. 

W. W. Hunter, OP. Cit, F. 46.5; B. A. B. 0., P. 465. 

OP. Cit, P. 113. 



Vijoy Manikya (1528-9-1570) or (1535-83 A. D.)«, the most 
capable and powerful ruler fought with the Pathans from Bengal and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Pathan Army under Mubarak Khan, 
despatched by the Sultan of Bengal, Sulaiman Kirani. The Mughals 
were defeated at Chittagong also. Collecting an Army of Twenty 
six throusand infantry and five thousand cavalry the Raja sent them 
over the Meghna in five thousand boats to Sonargaon, the Mughal 
capital of Bengal and contended himself by making the country waste. 
Abul PazP’’ states that the Raja had a force of two thousand 
footmen and thousand elephants and horses with the help of which 
he defeated the Mughal army who defended Chittagong and occupied 
parts of Sylhet and Noakhali. In this war the captured Mughal 
General was beheaded as a sacrifice at the altar of the Goddess Kali 
at Tripura’s capital Udaipur. According to Dr. S. K. Chatterjee^® 
the pathan Sultan Daud Khan being engaged in life and death 
struggle with Mughals faild to take revenge. 

Ananta Manikya (1583-85) the son of Vijoy Manikya declared 
war against the Mughal Raja Sikandar Shah but was repulsed owing 
to the assistance of P-ortuguese gunners whom the Mughal Raja 
engaged. Ananta Manikya sent a large army under the command 
of his three sons, against Sikandar Shah; one of the sons was 
killed by a wounded elephant. The Mughals followed up their 
victory, marched on Rangamati and sacked the capital. Gopi Prasad 
the Commander-in-Chief of Tripura strangled Ananta Manikya and 
set himself as Udai Maniky a (1585-96).^® 

Amar Manikya (1597-1611) also fought very bravely with 
Mughal Generals, but inspite of the initial success, he lost the battle 
and we taken as a prisoner to Dacca and afterwards was allowed to 
go on piligriraage to Varanasi and Brindaban where he died.-® 
Before his death Isa Khan, the Chief of Bhati, comprising 
the vast territories of the present Tipperah District, is believed to 
be an ally of Raja of Tripura. According to popular tradition 
this title, Masnad-i-Alql (Sublime throne) is believed to have been 
given to Isa Khan by the Emperor Akbar, but according to Tripura 

Dr. D. C. Sircar, Journal of the Asiatic Society letters, 1951, Vol. 

XVI r, Nos. 180, P. 77. 

H. S. Jarrett, Am-i-Akbari (A. S. B. Calcutta 1891) Vol. 11, PP. 

117 F, 134 F ; /. G. /., 1908, P. 606. 

OP. C/r, P. 134, 

18 B.A.B.O., P.466. 

S, K. Chatterjee, OP.Cit, P.135. 



Chronicle ® V this title was confirmed upon him by Amar Manikya. 
But there is neither any historical evidence in support of this 
popular belief nor do we find any other evidence corroborating 
the statement of this chronicle. 

Despite the several sinister attempts made by the Mughals 
against the Kingdom of Tripura, the Rajas held their ground bravely 
for three centuries and it was not until the beginning of the 

seventeenth century that the Mughals obtained any footing in the 

country. Abul Fazal’s^'^ statement that during Akbar’s reign only 
“the whole of Eastern Bengal on the right side of the Brahmaputra 
was annexed” also confirms this truth that Tripura was out of the 

domain of Mughal rule. Mr. Samuel Purchas’s^s description of 

India is also a reliable testimony to the continuous or incessant 
war of the King of Tripura (Tipperah) with the Mogor (Mogul) 
during the reign of Echebar (Akbar). But he has failed to provide 
the details. 

During the reign of Jahangir the first Mughal invasion took place 
when Rajadhar Manikya (1611-13) was on the Tripura throne, but the 
first attempt of the Mughals dashed to the ground as Tripura Raja’s 
troops chased them away. During the reign of Jasadhar Manikya 
(1613-23) many interesting scenes of battle appeared on the political 
stage of Tripura. The Mughal invasion of Tripura under Nawab Fateh 
Jang in 1620 is a memorable episode. Aitchuon’s''* * information that the 
invaded in 1625 is perhaps wrong. 

Mirza Nathan® ® narrates Tripura invasions thus : “One regiment 
consisting of more than two thousand and seven hundred cavalry, four 
thousand matchlock-men and twenty famous elephants was sent under 
the command of Mirja Isfandiyar, son of Hasan Beg Khan-Shaykh- 
Umari. The second regiment consisting of more than three thousand 
cavalry, five thousand matchlock-men and fifty elephants was despatched 
under the command of Mirja Nuruddin and Masand-i-Ala Musa Khan. 
A fleet of three thousand war boats with large equipments was sent 
under the command of Amiral Bahadur Khan, an oificer of the Khan 
Fatch-Jang*. After crossing the Brahmaputra when two land armies 

Rajmala, Vol-II, P. 192, 

H. Blochmann, Ain i-Akbari (Delhi 1965), Vol. I. P. 362. 

Cf. J.T. Wheeler, Early Travels in India ( I6th & 17th Century) 

( Delhi 1975 ), P. 13. 

Dp. Ci7., VoHI, p. 193. . 

Baharistan-i-Ghaybi (Trans, by Dr. M. I. Borali, Gauhati, 1936), 

Vol. I, Ch. IV. 511. ^ ; ; 
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and one naval force traversing the^ - stages arrived at Kawailagarh, the 
Raja of Tipperali planned to lead a night attack against the Imperial 
.O He came- out .with a' forGe of one -thousand -xavalry/ sixty 

thousant infantry and two hundred elephants and at iiiidiiiglit fell upon 
Mirza'Isfandiyar who had already reached the vicinity of Udaipur 
(capital of Tipperah during the^period). ■ In this' fierce battle many were 
killed and wounded on both sides. But soon wheel of fortune turned 
in favour of the Mughal Army, The Mughals won the laurels' of 
victory and the Raja of Tipperah leaving behind many of his followers, 
to be killed, ran away as a wanderer to the desert The imperialists 
captured seventy of his elephants as booties, and the victory which they 
were crowned with may be considered as one of the leading victories 
of any army^®. 

After reaching Udaipur the Raja despatched his fleet by the river 
and an army by land against the imperial fleet,. with the instruction to 
block the passage of the fleet by constructing bridges on the river from 
one end to the other and by erection of forts on either side. The 
Sardars of the Raja of Tipperah, responding to the order made sincere 
efforts for accomplishing the work. But when the imperial fleet after 
becoming triumphant reached Udaipur along with the land army, the 
Tipperah Raja had fled with his wife and children. Mughal soldiers 
entered the hills and jungles in the search of Raja. The imperial .. 

continuously pursued him. By chance one of the slaves of Mirza 
Nurud-Din followed by a Mughal of Mirza Isfandiyar arrived at the 
top of the hill. They saw a few women walking one after another. 
When this slave tried to catch one of these women, she shrieked and the 
Raja, who was hiding under a tree came out and struck on the head of 
this slave with his sword and when raised the hand to give another blow, 
the Raja, cried aloud am the Raja of Tipperah’'. then the slave held 
back his sword and caught hold of the waist of the Raja. But Raja 
ran away and the slave being seriously injured fell senseless shouting to 
the Mughal— ‘'I have finished his job, do not let him go”. Mirza 
Nurud-Din, Mirza Isfandiyar and Musa Khan all ran away and made 
the Raja captive^ The wives of Raja were also captured alongwith 
the jewels, the jewelled weapons and a big treasure. The imperial forces 
stayed there for few days and seized all the elephants of the Raja which 
had been let loose. From there, blowing the trumpet of victory they 
reached Udaipur. The news of this victory was reported by the Khan 
Fatheh»Jang to the Sublime Court. Raja of Tipperah and his family 


p. 537. 

Baharlstm-i-Ghaybi, Vol. I, pp. 538, 554555. 




and other belongings were brought to Musa Khan. They were highly 
honoured. Mirja Nathan’s account is incomplete here. According to some 
other authorities^®, after the fall of the capital Udaipur was taken by 
Nawab Fateh Jang ; the Raja was sent to the Emperor at Delhi as a 
prisoner where he was offered his throne again on condition of paying 
annual tribute of elephants. But the Raja refused to do so and ultimately 
returned to Brindaban where he died in his seventy-second year. 
It is to be noted here that one of the important causes of Mughal attack 
on Tripura was the sympathetic attitude of Raja towards Portuguese 
pirates who were in constant war with the Mughals under their leader 
Sebastian Gonsalez, the founder of their fortified settlement in the Island 
ofSondip. The Raja’s policy of employing and providing shelter to 
the Portuguese enraged the Mughals and inflamed their political 
passion. Scondly the Emperor of Delhi required a great and regular 
supply of elephants for state and war purposes and the Hills of 
Tripura abounding with great number of these animals tempted the 
Mughals for their frequent invasion and demand them as a tribute. 
After this war came to an end, the Mughal troops continued to 
occupy the country and Sarkar Udaipur was formed and governed 
until after two and half years, they were forced by an epidemic 
to retire. 

During the reign of Kalyan Manikya (1625-1659) the Delhi 
Emperor reiterated his claim to tribute when the Raja refused to 
pay. The Emperor attempted to enforce the demand through the 
Nawab of Murshidabad who again invaded the country, but ultimately 
met with a disastrous defeat. During his reign of twenty-four 
years there was incessant conflicts with the increasing Mughal power 
but towards the end Kalyan Manikya had to submit to Sultan Suja 
Elhan. Grants’ contention that they were not conquered by the 
Muhammadans until the reign of Shah Jahan (A. D. 1628-39) can be 
proved wrong on the basis of the preceding and following 
arguments. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century when Tripura’s 
progress reached the high water mark, Ratna Manikya (1684-1712) 
shook off the Mughal yoke. Hunter’s argument that during his 
reign, “the heir or Jubraj became obnoxious by his cruelty, Shaista 
Khan, Nawab of Bengal took him prisoner and sent him to 
seem to be confused interpretation of the fact. Stewart 

^® W.W. Hunter, Op. Cit. Vol. VI, p. 466 ; Aitchison. Op. 

[Vide E.F. Sandys Report, cf. p-466,] 

59 OB. Cit, P.466. 




arguments on tlie best fourteen Mohammadan Bistorians of Mughal 
period states that the long continued efforts were made fay various 
Mughal Kings and Governors to bring the Tripura Raja under 
Mughal yoke but all failed. This effort continued during the reign 
of Ratna Manikya and the Govt, of Nawafa Nazim Muhammad 
Murshid Kuli Khan, the greatest of the Mughal Subedar of Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and the founder of Murshidabad, the last seat of Mughal 
Govt, in Bengal. To quote him®® “The Rajas of Tripura, Cooch 
Bihar and Assam whose countries although had been overrun by the 
Muhammadan Army, had never been perfectly subdued and who 
therefore continued to spread the umbrella of independence and to 
stamp the coins in their own natives and were so improved with 
the idea of the power and abilities of Mohammad Kuli Khan that 
they forwarded him valuable presents consisting of elephants, wrought 
and un-wrought, ivory musk, amber and various other articles in token 
of their submission, in return for which the Nawab sent them Khilates 

or honorary dresses by the. and putting one of which they 

acknowledged his superiority”. 

When in 1728 A. D. or 1730, Jagat Ram took refuse with a 
Muhammadan Zeminder named Aka Sadik and asked for his assistance 
in recovering the gaddi usurped by his great grand father Chattra 
Manikya, Mir Habbib, the Dewan of Naib Nizam of Dacca, takin^^ 
this opportunity for annexing Tripura to Mughal dominion asked his 
permission to invade the country. The Mughal troops after crossing 
the Brahmaputra reached the capital under the guidance of Jagat Ram 
and opposed his rivals who fled to hills, and Jagat Ram having been 
placed on the throne assuming Ihe title of Mukanda Manikya, 
promised to pay all arrears of tribute and submitted before the 
Mughal authority. A large number of Troops were posted in the 
conquered country. Mir Habbib appointed Aqe Sadiq as Faujdar 
of Tipperah. The Nawab invested Murshid Kuli Khan with the title 
of “Bahadur’* and conferred on Mir Habbib the title of Khan. 
Thus the province of Tripura which from time immemorial had been an 
independent Kingdom was annexed in 1733 A. D. to the Mughal 
Empire. Naib Nizam changed the name of Tripura as ROSHNABAD 
or the “Abode of Light” probably because it was the eastern limit 
of the Empire where the Sun first rose on the Mughal Dominions, 
Roshnabad was placed on the rent-roll of the Mughal Empire. The 
Western and Southern portions of Tripura, which were included in 
the rent roll by Todal Mai, the Finance Minister of Emperor Akbar 

History of P Bengal, .372. 
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in I5S2 A. D. became a Mughal Province.si The date of subjugation 
of Hill Tipperah is given by different authorities as 1733 A. D. 
and 1739 A. D. but the year 1733 A. D. has been accepted by 'some 
of the competent authorities as the time of Tripura’s subjugation. 

At this period Tipperah was undoubtedly a Mughal Province 
of which Shamsher Jang, a Musalman, was appointed as Governor. 
When the people refused to obey him, the Governor set-up a puppet 
Raja of the old Royal family but when this afforded conciliation 
failed, the Governor had recourse to stronger measures but soon the 
people's out-cry against his repressive and oppressive policy became 
so great that the Nawab ordered him to be put to death. Thus 
the final curtain of the conflicts dropped down. 

An important fact may be stated here : the Muhammadans 
after their conquest of Tipperah remained in the possession of the 
only lowlands, and the hilly tracts to the east remained in the 
uninterrupted possession of Tipperah Raja but subject to the control 
of and tributary to the Nawab. The Mughals were prevented from 
reducing the hill country to the same condition as the plains which 
is par excellence of the native people. In fact. Hill Tipperah in 
strict sense of the term never became a part of the Subba of Bengal. 

CONCLUSION From the foregoing accounts it is evident that 
the Rajas of Hill Tipperah by offering a vigorous resistance to the 
imperial authority of the Turko-Afghan and Mughal rulers for nearly 
five centuries of Pan-Indian character not only turned but rather 
clogged the wheel^ of their progress and ultimately frustrated their 
sinister designs of planting the banner of crescent over the political 
horizon of North-Eastern India. 

31 Aitchison, OP. Cit, P. 193 ; Hunter, Op. Cit, P. 466 ; if. A. B. O., 
P. 469 } Gulm Hussain Salim, Riyazu-s-Salatin ( Trans, by Abdus 
Sahara, Reptd, /. A. D. Series 1975) PP. 300-2; A full account of 
Mir Habbib is given in the TtfS Seiru-i-Mutakherim, Vol. II, PP 
590-91 and MS Maa-Sir-UPUimra.Yol-ll,P.m. 



AGRICULTURE IN ASSAM IN THE AHOM AGE 
Dr. (Mrs.) S. L. Baruah, 

Dibrugarh University 

Agriculture was, as it is still, the main occupation of the people 
of Assam during the days of the Ahoms. Incentive to agricultural 
pursuits was given by the Ahom kings, who considered agriculture as a 
noble occupation and some of whom earned their living through it before 
becoming kings, ^ “Some monarchs, being overwhelmed by the besetting 
thorns of political intrigues, expressed a longing to return to their 
pastoral surroundings where they would earn their livelihood by 
means of ploughing in the field”.® Dignity attached to agriculture 
was evidenced by the fact that a newly enthroned Ahom monarch had 
to perform the ceremony of sacrificial ploughing at the time of his 
coronation.® In fact every Assamese except the Brahmanas knew how 
to plough. This was a remarkable feature of the Assamese aristocracy 
in medieval Assam. The Paik system,* the pivot of the Ahom 
administration, the necessity of supplying food to the soldiers engaged "’ 
in long-drawn wars with the Muhammadans and the needs for 
acquiring foreign goods in exchange for agricultural products seemed 
to enhance the importance of agriculture. 

Soil : 

Assam’s soil has been classified into three types-Red Loam soil, 
Laterite soil and Alluvial soil. The first type is found in some parts of 
Sibsagar district, the second in Sibsagar and Nowgong districts and the 
third in the entire areas of Lakbimpur, Dibrugarh, Darrang, Kamrup 
and Goalpara districts and parts of Sibsagar district.^ Fertility in Red 

‘ Deodhai Amm Buranji, ed. S. K. Bhuyan, Gauhati, 1962, p. 8, 
states that Sukapha (1221-1268), the founder of tae Ahom kingdom, 
himself took to cultivation, when for three years, before his 
permanent establishment at Caraideo, he stayed at Habung. 

® S. K. Bhuyan, Atm Buragohain and His Times, Gauhati, 1957, p. 19. 

® S.K. Bhuyan, Studies in the History of Assam, Gauhati, 1966, p. 155. 

* Indian Crop Calendar, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 1956, pp.5f.; 
P.C.Goswami, The Economic Development of Assam, Bombay, 1963 ,p.8. 
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Loam soil differs greatly in different regions. It is suitable for cultivating 
fruit trees,' especially Citrus ' (e.g.- .lime, lemon, orange,; citron, and , 
shaddock), grapes and mangoes. With, the help of irrigation, , other crops ■ 
can also be grown. 

The lower level of the laterite soil has heavy loams and clays and 
produces good crops, particularly rice ; potatoes and sub tropical 
fruits also grow well. But at higher level, the soil is unsuitable for 
growing crops. 

Alluvial soil is the most fertile. Wide varieties of crops like rice, 
wheat, sugarcane, cotton, bananas and tobacco, all grow well in this 
type of soil.^ 

Thus though varied, the soil of Assam is on the whole, exceedingly 
fertile and well adapted to all kinds of agricultural purposes. The 
Persian chroniclers are unanimous in their view regarding the richness 
of the soil of Assam, which is greatly due to the annual inundation of 
the Brahmaputra. 

Land Holdings : 

All lands, cultivated or waste, belonged to the crown. The 
king had also exercised his right of ownership over all woods, forests, 
ferries, mines, etc. Though in theory, the Ahoms were governed by the 
principle of the right of joint conquest, it was the king who could 
alienate the lands for legal tenure ; but he could exercise his right 
only over those lands against which the occupier had no documentary 
evidence.® 

The basis of the land tenure in Assam in the Ahom age was the 
Paik system based on a procedure of exacting compulsory manual 
service from every adult male of the state in the age group of 16 to 50 
with the exception to the Brahraanas, the nobility and the religious 
preceptors. Four, and later three paiks formed a unit called got 
One member of each got was obliged to render service to the state in 
rotation. During his absence from home, the other members of the 
got were expected to cultivate his land and keep him and his family 
supplied with food and other articles of daily use. In return for his 
service, each paik vvas allotted two puras ( about three acres ) of best 
arable land called ga-mati free of charge. The arable or rice land in the 
state was subjected to re-distribution from time to time. Thep^/it had his 

^ Goswami, op. cit., pp. 8f. 

? E. A. Gait, A History of Asmrn^ Revised edition, Calcutta, 1967, 
p* 270. . ■ 
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homestead and garden-lands also without limitation in extent, which he 
could hold as his private property and on hereditary basis and for 
which he had to pay a nominal annual tax. Any one clearing land, 
other than the above, was allowed to hold it on payment of one ruppe 
per pura per annum. He used to enjoy the fresh land so long as it 
was not required by the state. Besides, a pajk could also take possession 
of waste lends without any limit and free of rent and on hereditary 
basis.^ Nobles could also reclaim waste lands with the help of their 
likchaiis on similar conditions. Waste lands reclaimed by the nobles 
were called khitts.^ 

In the inundated parts of the country, the land was cultivated 
chiefly by emigrating raiyats or, as they are now called, pamwas, who 
paid a plough tax. The hill tribes, who grew cotton, paid a hoe tax. 
Artisans and others who did not cultivate land paid a higher rate of 
poll tax, amounting to five rupees per head for gold washers and 
brass workers, and three rupees in the case of oil pressers and 
fishermen.*''' 

With the growth of population, uncultivated lands were brought 
under cultivatibn, sometimes under the direct supervision of the king. 
One chronicle incorporated in the Satsari Asam Buranjh compiled 
by Dr. S. K-. Bhuyan**^ records such an event in the reign of 
Suklenmung Gadgayan Raja (1539-1552) where it is narrated that the 
king settled people on both banks of the Dikhau after clearing the 
jungles. Sometimes ten to twenty people and somtimes only one man 
used to clear the jungle. 

Lands settled for ordinary cultivation, were held directly under 
the state under three categories-Jf/icray or revenue-paying, Nisf-Kheraj 
or half- revenue paying and Lakheraj ot revenue free.*® 

! This tax was assessed either as house tax or as poll tax or as hearth 
tax as the custom of the place determined. In Kamrup, it was a 
house tax called Kharikatam; in Darrang, it was a hearth tax called 
Caru and in Nowgong and Upper Assam, it was a poll tax called 
Ga-(Ihan on each pmVc of full age, (U.N. Gohain, Assam Under the 
Ahoms, ioxhsi, 1942, p. 116.) 

® T. Welsh, Report on Assam, 1794. 

? A. Mackenzie, History of the Relation of Government with the Hill 
Tribes of the North East Frontier of Bengal, Calcutta, 1884, p. 378. 
^0 Gait, op. cit., pp. 260f. 

Gauhati University, 1964, pp. 20f. 

*® Assam District Gazetteers, Sibsagar District, Shillong 1967, pp. 
2801f. 




Lands granted for religiotis and ; charitable purposes were of 
Lakheraj category. They 'were divided' intO: several types according to 
the natiTO of their assignment : to the^ Brahnmnas, 

Dlmrmottar for the support 'of reHgious.'Jnstitotion^ o and 

charitable purposes such as for reading' the perform the 

Nanmklrtana ( religious music; and recital) and supplying food to the. 
pilgrims. Devottar to the temples,. the .■ Sudras of religious 

order and Plrpal to the, ■ Muhammadan Fakirs or, mosqued®: Nisfkheraj , 
loads were granted to the (priests) of the temples and to the 
SattmdMkm^^ (head of a Vaisnava monastery). The history of Nisf- 
Merai lmd tenure in Assam is a curious example of the manner in which 
rights on lands were sometimes allowed to grow up.' In course of time, 
Nisfkkerqf hnds v^re converted to LakneraJ and the owners enjoyed 
total exemption from payment of ; revenue. . However, Candrakinta 
Siogha imposed on these a tax called Kharikatana leived at the rate 
of six annas ptt ptira per annum, which was continued by the Burmese 
after their occupation of the country in 1823.^^ 

Land holding system in Kamrup was different from that of 
Upper Assam, As in the 17th century, it was governed by the Mughals 
for a considerable length of time (from 1613-1682) except with some 
interruptions, Kamrup followed the pargand system introduced by the 
Muglials.'^^’ After their occupation of this area, the Ahom kings 
retained the structure of that system to some extent. The pdik system 
was partially introduced and mixed with the pargand system.^ ^ 
Accordingly it, was divided into 26 pargands^ each of which was placed 
under a Choudhury,^ who;..recfived>' .as remuneration certain portions 
of land. The pargands were subdivided into taluks placed under the 
charge of a tlihikddr. Of the 220,520 purds of cultivable lands in 
Kamrup about half was alienated for religious and other purposes.^® 


Land Survey and Measurement : 

The Ahom kings also undertook survey and resurvey of lands. 
It appears that the first systematic survey was undertaken by king 

H. R, Dhekal Phukan, Assam Buranji^ Calcutta, 1829, chap. Ill, pp. 
9ff. ■ Gait, op. citn p, 270; N. N. Acharyya, The History of Medieval 
Assam, Gauhati, 1966, p. 125. 

^ ^ Jenkins, Report on the Revenue Administration on Assani^ 1849-50, pp. 61f. 
Gait, op, eft,, p. 255. ' , 

S. K. Bhuyan, Anglo-Assamese Relations. Gauhati, 1974, p, 531. ■. 
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Cakradhvaj Singha ( 1663-1671 ).‘® During the reign of Gadadhar 
Singha ( 1682-1696 ), a detailed survey based on the land revenue 
measurement of the Mughals was undertaken, which process continued 
till the reign of Pramatta Singha ( 1744-1751 ). ‘Tbe area of each 
field was calculated by measuring the four sides with a /tc/ or bamboo 
pole, 12 feet long, and multiplying the mean length by mean breadth. 
The unit of the area was t\)Q pure, which contained four 
standard Bengali 6/g/j5s of 14,400 square feet. The register was 
prepared which contained a list of all occupied land except 
homesteads, with their areas, and particulars of all rent free 
estates’. ^ ® 

In the Kesava-Rai Visnu temple inscription of Rudra Singha 
( 1696-1714 ) dated Saka 1622 ( 1700 A. D. ) and the Hayagriva 
Madhava plate of Gadadhar Barphukan dated Saka 1677 (1755)®- we 
get mention of the word putaka, which appears to be the same as 
pura. The Jayaniyapur plates donating land to the temple of 
goddess Kali by the wife of the Bargohain who was probably Narahari 
in Saka 1724 and 1725 (1802 and 1803 A. D.) mention measure of 
land like hala and kedara ( modern keyar ) which are peculiar to 
southern Assam and another measure vasu-hasta-pramdm-mdna-dan^ a, 
a measuring pole of eight cubits in lentgh.^* In four copper plates 
of king Siva Singha (1714-1744) dated 1639 (1717 A. D.) occurs 

a measurement of sardha-sapta~hasta-pramdna~dan^a, a measuring pole 
of seven cubits and a half. Reference to sdt-hatiyd far (seven cubit 
pole) is found in the Bardowa Aur/m dispute epigraph dated Saka 
1721 (1799 A. D ) of Kamaleswar Singha’s reign (1795 1811) -® An 
Assamese chronicle narrating the events from Suhungmung Dihingia 
Raja to Pramatta Singha ( 1497-1751 ) incorporated in the Sdtsan 
Asam Buranji states that a measurment of seven and a half cubit 
plus four fingers’ width ( 9 dt hat begat edri ahgid) was introduced by 
king Pratap Singha (1603-1641). -’ 

Gait, op. cit., p. 256 ; Gohain, op. ci7., p. 129. 

Gait, op. c/r., p. 256. 

Prachya-Sasanavdli, ed. M. Neog, Gauhati, 1974, plate No. 110. 
ibid, plate No. 64. 

-3 Ibid, p. 135. 

Neog, PfTwhya-Sa^andvall, p, 135 and plates Nos. 89, 98 
and 99. 

Bid, plate Nos. 17, 18, 128, and 129. 

Bid, plate No. 100. 
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Crops s 


; ' Mce^'^w today, the staple crop of the country. It 

has three main varieti^ Bao and Ahu. Sali is winter rice grown by 
the. transplanted system. ' It is' sown in May /June, transplanted in 
Juiie/July : and harvested in , Novcmber/December. . Its ■ .finer quality is 
called is summer rice grown, under the broad- cast method.. 

It is sown in March/ April .and harvested in June/July.^^n is stemmed rice 
sown broad-cast in low land in March/April and harvested in November/ 
December. Another kind of spring rice called Bofo-Dhan is sown (rather 
transplanted) in October/November and harvested in February'/March.‘^'^ 
The spring-time-sown paddy gives coarse rice. The Yogim Tantm 
enumerates nearly twenty varieties of paddy. Early Assamese 
literature contains names of a hundred varieties of paddy^®. 
The Assamese chronicles of the period seem to divide paddy 
into two broad varieties, fine or L^/n' and coarse or Cakowawid 

belonging to the group are two special rice crops in Assam. 
Koma! caul ov Boka caul, a specially prepared raw rice soaked 

in water was the main food menu of the Assamese soldiers. This 
simple process of taking food in the battle field in marked contrast 
with the elaborate paraphernalia of the Mughals was often an important 
factor in deciding the battles in favour of the Assamese.®^ 

Wheat, barley and millet were also cultivated but not as extensive 

crops, 

Assamese chronicles and contemporary literature refer to the 
extensive cultivation of a number of pulse Matl-mah{Phaseolm 

mungo), Mug {Phaselous aureus)^ Kalormah or Khesari {Lathyrus ’Satims\ 
Arahar {CaJanuB cajan)^Macur{Lensescul€nta),But-mah (Cicer arietinum)^ 
Lecera (Vigna sinensis), Urahi {Dolichos lablab) etc. and oily seed crops 
like mustard, sesame, castor, purging nut and linseed. In the early part 
of the 19th century, Assam used to export 15,000 of mustard 

Each of these varieties excepting the last one has numerous sub- 
varieties. Names of most of them appear in W. Robinson’s A 
Descriptive Account of Assam, Reprint, Delhi, 1975, pp. 89f and 
W. W. Hunters, A Statistical Account of Assam^ Second Impression, 
VoLI, Delhi, 1975, pp.lSlS. 

2^ II, 5, 289-91. 

30 See also, B. K. Barua, A Cultural History of Asam, Nowgong, 1951, 
p. 85 ; M. Neog, Purani Asamiya Samaj aru Samkriti, (Third Edition), 
Gauhati, 1970, p. 129. ‘ ; 

3^ Bliuyan, Studies in the History of Assam, pp. 141 f, 

32 The observation of the Fdthiya4-Ibriyah, cited in Gait, qp. c/t, p. 
146 that these crops were not grown is not correct.’;' 4 ;/ 
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annually to BeQgaI.33 There was cultivation of poppy too, but it was 
used as a drug and its consumption was confined to the kings and 
the nobles. 

Vegetables : 

Cultivation of various vegetables is mentioned in many works of 
the period. Pumpkin finds mention in earlier sources as well. Banabhatta, 
fore.xample, mentions among the presents of Bhaskara to Harsa pumpkin 
gourds containing painting roalerials.^s The Bargaon grant of Rataapala 
(c. 1010-1040) refers to arable land with clusters of gourds."” The 
aphorisms of Dak, \\\q Kumara Har ana, ihs Yogirii Tantm, md. othtx- 
Assamese literary works of the period contain reference to different 
kinds of vegetables and spices and sometimes to their process of cooking 
also. Some of these like potatoes** arum, brinzal, ginger, turmeric, 
bay-leaf, black-pepper, long pepper, onion, garlic, coriandarn. cardamon, 
camphor, cloves, /img (Fera/n assa foetida), Jdfrang (saffron), Jdihphal 
( Myrisiisca fragrans ), Jird ( cumin ) etc. find mention in Assamese 
chronicles. Qazim refers to the abundance of bay-leaf and pepper in the 
land. St Black pepper ane long pepper formed important articles of 

33 B, Hamilton, An Account of Assam, second impression, Gauhati-I 
1963, p.46. 

** G. R. Barua, Asam Buranji, second impression, Gauhati, 1972, p. 
120 ; M. R. Dewan, Buranji Vivek Ratna (Ms.) Vol. IS ; ‘Translation 
of a petition by Moneeram’, appended to A. J. Moffatt Mills, Report 
on the Province of Assam, 1854, Appendix K. B.; S.K. Bhuyan, 
Svargadev Rajesvar Singha, Gauhati, 1975, pp. 262ff.; Hamiliou, op, 
cit., p. 59, however states that opium was raised in abundance for 
consumption and it was much used. But this view isnoi corroborated 
by the Assamese sources. 

3® Cowell, Harm Carita, pp. 2I2f ; P. C. Choudhury, History of the 
Civilization of the People of Assam to the Twelfth Century A.D., 
second edition, Gauhati, 1966, p. 335. 

8 6 Hoernle, J. A. S. B., 1X^11, I, pp. 89f ; Choudhuiy, op. cit., p. 
335 j Barua, op. sit..p. Y>5. 

»* Indigenous varieties of potatoes include Mithd alu (Tpomoca batatas), 
Hdtlkhojjd dlu {Dioscorea aculeate), Hath alu (D. alta), and Mod alu 
{D. bulbifera). The modern variety {Solanum tuberosum), our present 
staple vegetable was first brought for cultivation to Sillong by 
David Scott. i 

3 1 Asiatic Researches, II, p. 173. 
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export from Assam to Bcngat.'s-s-" Of the leafy, vegetables inentioned in,, 
dillcrcnt contemporary works, .particular reference may be made of Lafa. 
( Malva verticiUaid), PMeng {Spmacia olcracea) Cuka {Rumex veskariom)^ 
i)/?c/<.iG' (edible fern), BUmrl'- ^n^ Purut:^ Besides, the 

Assamese people are vei^ fond^ of taldog the youa buds of 

bamoo and cane and-' the 'core of ■ theplaintain tree. The 
Buranjl mmtiom kkarica-'OT -'GaJ-tehg^ (a 'kind of- pickie made 
from bamboo bud), in . the, list' of food-provisions made by the Ahom 
government to the diplom’atic' mission of the'' Jayantiy a kingdom visiting 
Assam in the reign of Rudra Siogha/^^ 

Horltlciilliire 'S ', ’ 

There are ample evidences to the cultivation of numerous fruit 
trees in Assam since very early times. The inscriptions of ancient Assam 
mention KanfaphalajKathal (jack huix-Artocarpus beterophylhiS ), Amra 
Ainbruh (nrangQi Magnifem indica) JambujJamu ( black plum- Ei^genia 
jamholana), SriphaiajBe! (wood-apple-^cg/c marmelos), DumbarilDiniaru 
(Wg-Ficm glomemta)^ Sakholaka^ BadarijBagan {Xizyphus jujube)^ 
Amalakaj Amlakhi {Embllca officinalik), RudPaksa {hfdd tx^^-Elacocarpus 
ganltrus), and various kinds of citrus fruits. Yuan Chwang states that 
the people of Karnarupa cultivated jack fruit and coconut. The Yogini 
Tantra enumerates different fruits in connection with the worship of the 
goddess and the Sraddha ceremony.^ ^ in the KhathorGiiru Carita and 
in the Rdmayana ot Mddhdx Kandaii names of some other fruits like 
Leteku ( Baccaurea mplda), MoharijGuaman ( Foeniculum vulgare)^ Panial 
{Flacouriia jangomas), Dahhaphal, Khiri, etc. are mentioned, Shihabuddin 
Talish who accompanied Mir Jumlah in his invasion of Assam in 1662 
A. D, made the following observation regarding Assam fruits : ‘The 
coconut and Nim trees are rare ; but pepper, spikenard and many 
species of lemon are abundant. Mangoes are full of worms, but 
plentiful, sweet and free from fibre, though yielding scanty juice. Its 
pineapple are very large, delicious to the taste and rich in juice. 
Sugarcane is of the black, read and white varieties and very sweet ; but 

so hard as to break one’s teeth ; ginger is juicy In the same 

strain Qazim wrote : ‘‘Assamese produces mangoes, plantains, 
jacks, citrous, limes, pineapples and punialeh^ a species of amleh^ which 

Hamilton, up. c/r., p. 46. 

3 9 Ed. S, K. Bhuyan, second edition, Gauhati, 1964, pp. 123. 

40 II, 7, 180-183, II, 5, 315-319. ' . : ■ V ’ ' 

4 1 Cited in Gait, op. d/., p. 146. ■ ^ / 




has such excellence of flavour that every person, who tasfes it prefers 
it to the plum”.**'* Plantains, though nmneious, were highly esteemed 
by the people and were used in ai 1 social and religious ceremonies. 
Literature of the period speaks of different, varieties of plantain fruits, 
A particular mention of different uses of plantain tree is found in the 
account of Tavernier. Preparation of a kind of alkali called khar or 
/c/r5/-««i from the plantain tree and its use as a substitute for salt have 
been referred to by Shihabudd in Talish.** 

Assam soil is highly suitable for citrus fruit cultivation. Varieties 
of citrus fruits like lemon, orange, shaddock, olive, tamarind, Outenga 
{Dillenia indica ), Thekera {Garcinia) and Kardai {Averrkoa carambola) 
were cultivated by the people. One Muhammadan historian narrates 
that in Assam, “there were numerous orange trees, bearing a fine crop 
of very large and juicy oranges, which were sold in the Muhammadan 
camp at the rate of ten for a pice”.^ s The list of the articles exported 
from Assam to Bengal in the early 1 9th century, as given by Hamilton, 
includes citrus fruits like Thekera, valued at rupees three per maund.^e 
Areca nut and betel vine are indispensable parts of Assamese 
cultural life. 'Iheir extensive use and cultivation are supported by 
epigraphic and literary sources of ancient and medieval periods. The 
use of three articles particularly by women is mentioned in the Yogini 
Tantra. The introduction of the habit of chewing areca nut with 
betel vine is generally associated with the non-Aryans, particularly the 
Khasis, who have a special liking for It is in Assam only, 

where unripe areca nut is chewn, which practice also attracted the 
notice of the author of the Fathiyd-i-Ibriyah.^^ The Assamese chronicles 
speak of both unripe and ripe areca nuts and two varieties of betel 
vine. 50 Other common palm trees are Coa {Caryota urens), Takau 
{Corypha taliera), and Tdl (Borassus flabellifer). Ornamented umbrellas 
made of bamboo and takau leaves formed important articles of trade. 

42 Asiatic Researches, II, p. 173. 

4 3 Tavernier’s Travels in India, II, trans. V. Ball, 1925, p. 2S2. 

4 4 Gait, op. cit., p. 146. 

4 5 Cited in Barua, op. cit., p. 86. 

4 6 op. cit., p. 46. 

41 1 , 6 . 

4 8 Choudhury, op. c/A, p. 328. 

4 3 /oc. cit. p. 150. 

^0 Jayantiya Buranjt, (ed.), S. K. Bhuyan, second edition, Gauhati, 
1 964, pp.98ff, 123 ; The Kamarupar Burannji , (ed.) S. K. Bhuyan, 
Gauhati, 1958, p.86 refers to another kind of betel vine called Bildtl. 


Bcaotifel fans were' made of leaves.. The trunk of the ' plant was 
used for makiog ■ javeliiis, ■ beams,' ' walking sticks ■ and ' rafters 'of 
houses. 

The Ahom government had an ‘ officer called ' 
look after the royal ' garden. ■ M'omai Tamuli, the first incumbent tO' the; 
office of the Barbarua first came to .the notice of king Pratap Singha ' 
( 1603 - 1641 ) through , his beautiful garden. ‘^5. ' The autor of ' 

Ibriyah refers to the ,*‘extremly elegant; and fresh garden'’ of the 
Barphukan '"round . a, very pure and sweet tank' within the ground of 
his mansion”.^ 2 

For making cloths, ropes, fishing nets etc. several kinds of 
fibre-yielding plants like cotton, rlica, jute, $imalu (Bombaxceiba), Son 
( Cretolaria juncea ) , and Tara ( Alplnla allughas ) were cultivated. A 
writing material called was also prepared from cotton. 

Kamarkucbi, during the Ahom age, was famed for the best kind of 
cotton cloth woven with a kind of locally made thread called nurakata 
sutak'^ In Nowgong also, this special thread was made for weaving 
royal garments. ^ 

Large number of medicinal plants are grown in Assam. Some 
of these like Tulasi { Ocimum sanctum ), PMina {Mentha spicata ), 
Chalkumari ( Aloe vera ), Bac ( Acorns calamus \ Akan ( Calotropis 
gigantea), !^atmul (Asparagus racemosus), Mahanlm {Azadirachta indica), 
Sarpagandha (Rauwoffia serpentina)^ Pategaja {Bryophylum plnnatum). 
Bhang (Cannabis sativa), Manichal {Sapindus mukorossi and S. trifoliatus) 
etc. were cultivated by the people in their homesteads. 

The Assamese people took interest hi flower plantation from 
very early times. This is evidenced mainly by the Kallka Parana, 
which while describing the objects dear to the goddesses Kamakhya and 
Tripura, gives a long list of flowers. This list is however, reduced to 
more than forty in the literature of the medieval period. The Yoglni 
Tanira^ the Hara Mohan by Sri Sankaradeva, the Lava Kusar Yuddha by 
Haribar Bipra and the Ramayana of Madhav Kandali supply us with 
the names of different beautiful and fragrant flowers. 

For details, see, B. Sarma, Durbin, Gauhati, i96i, pp. 1-18. 
loc. cit., p. 154. 

Gohain, op. cit., p. 115. 

Ibid.pp. I85f. During the Ahom age, the weaving of cotton cloth 
reached a high degree of perfection. See Saman, Monograph on the 
Cotton Fabrics of Assam, 1897. Cotton was largely available in the 
hill areas, which the hill people bartered for the products of the 

^'plains. ' ■ 
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Forest Predicts 't 

The most common trees in the forest^? of Assam are iVafalBargach 
{Flcm bengaknsis) mA. AsvattkalAhhat {Ficmrellgma)^ 
albim)ADevadaru iPolyalthia lon^^ Sarala {.Pimis s-ps) ...and SM'^ 

( Shorea robusta ), are also., :grown. ■ ' Other valuable ■ timber trees .are 
SaMkhiTermlmUamyrlocarpay^ tShorea assamica)yPama (Cedrela' 

toom y Khokan ( Diiabmgn. sonneralloides )^'Gamari ■ .{: Gmelim arborea ); 
Tlmcopa {Michella Champaca), CamjDewa (Ariocarpus/chaplasha'k ffifall 
Plidal (Barringimia ' accMtanguIay^ : BaJicom ^ {Phoebe uttenuate and . P. 
goalparemis)^ Amari (Amoora waHiehi i ),:Lali {Bymxyliim procemm) and 
Gondhcarm ( Cinmmmniim glandidiferum:). Since ' ' the ■ days of 'the 
MahaMiarata Assam is having her reputation as a land of agar wood 
(Aqidlaria agallocha). The ancient authors like Kautilya, Kalidasa and 
Banabhatta as well as the inscriptions of early period make numerous 
references to this precious wood of Assam and extraction of oil and 
perfume from it. It was one of the main articles of trade between Assam 
and Mughal India. The first direct clash between the Assamese and the 
Mughals was over an affair of unauthorised collection of agar wood 
from Singri by a Mughal tradesman, Ratan Shah by name.-" ^ Manus- 
cripts of the period and even of earlier times were written on barks 
called Sahcipat prepared specially from the agar wood. The abundance 
of timber woods made possible the construction of numerous boats in 
ancient and medieval periods. The king’s palace at Gargaon, so also the 
of the nobles and those who could afford it, were made of wood. Wood 
work reached its refinement during the days of the Ahoras, which is 
evidenced by the following statement of the chronicler of Mir Jumla's 
Assam campaign: ‘‘My pen fails to describe in detail the other arts 
and rare inventions employed in decorating the woodwork of the palace. 
Probably nowhere else in the whole world can wooden houses be built 
with such decoration and figure-carving as by the people of this 
country”.^ 

Ao officer called Kath-Barua was in charge of the royal carpentry 
and another called Kath-katiya-Barua looked after the forest timbers. 
The Chang-rung-Phukan was required to see the plantation of the trees 
particularly banyan on the road side.®^ 

Bamboos and canes are also largely grown in the forests of Assam. 
They have many varieties. Bamboo is much used by the Assamese 

Purani Asam Buranji, (ed.) H. C, Goswami, Calcutta, p. 82. 

Gait, op, cit.y p. 154. 

B. Handikai, Journal of the Asiam Research Society, VoL XIV. pp, 3 if. 
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people in their day to day life. Houses, granaries, fences: bridges, 
weaving tools, baskets, containers, apparatus for fishing and hunting 
etc. are made of bamboos. It is therefore, held with reverence and 
it is forbidden to cut bamboos on inauspicious days. Beautiful 
furnitures are made of cane and bamboo. 

Besides, some plants used for dyeing and tanning were cultivated 
by the people in their own gardens, whereas some were grown in the 
forests. This includes Majathi {Rubia cordifolia), Hehgul {Balanites 
roxburgUi), §iUkha {Terminalia chebula). Nil {Indigofera tinctorla), 
Somm {Cassia fistula), Kusmn (Carthamus tinctorius}, Golapi Jamu 
{Syzygiwn jambes), Jetuka {Lawsonia inermis), KehhraJ {Eclipta elhd), 
Isu-gach {Morinda tinctoria), Tarua-kadam {Acacia araciha), Keiidu 
{Diospyros peregrina), Boromthuri {Talauma Hodgsoni) etc. The manu- 
facture of coloured cloths is mentioned by writers like Qazim.®® 
Tavernier referring to the manufacture of lac in Assam writes that it 
“produces an abundance of shellac of a red colour— it is the best lac in 
the whole of Asia for these purposes”.®® Assam used to export 10,000 
maunds of stick lac and a considerable quantity of Majathi annually to 
Bengal.®® 

Sericulture : 

Assam like China has a wide reputation in the manufacture of 
varieties of silk cloth. The art of sericulture was known to the Assamese 
as early as the days of the Epics. Kautilya, Banabhat.ta and many ancient 
writers speak very highly of different varieties of Assam silk. Skill in 
the art of spinning and weaving has always been considered as the 
primary qualifications of an Assamese maiden. The fine quality of 
Assam silk attracted the attention of Persian chroniclers and foreign 
travellers. Qazim, for instance, writes that the silk of .A.ssa n was very 
excellent, resembling that of China"®’’^. Tavernier remarks that the silk 
of Assam was produced on trees and the stuffs made of them were very 
brilliant.®® There are three main varieties of Assam silk worms : 
ErifEndi (Attacus ricini), Muga {Aniheroea), and Pat [Patta). Eri worms 
are mainly fed on cavStor plants {Riccinus sps.). In the medieval 
and possibly in earlier days also, the Assamese people used 

Asiatic Researches, II, pp. 173f. ; Choudhnry, op. cit., p 343. 

Ball, op. cit., pp. 281 f. 

Hamilton, op. cit., p. 46. 

Asiatic Researches, II, pp. 173f. 

Ball, p. 281. 




these .plants' as hedges around their: ..dwellings '.and / fields. 

{Heterop nax fragrans) Bangali Em {Jatropha cureas), Gomari, Bagari . 
Brajana'lBajarmmu {Zanthoxylum Budrunga), and' many other plants 
:were cultivated, for feeding these worms. For rearing the Muga worms 
plants like Z.dakuri (Tetranthera quadrifoUa% Sonalu (T. macraphylla), 
Dighalati (T, diglofti)y Com [Machilus ordoratissima), Compa {Miehelia 
pulnyensis), etc. were grown. The Pat worms were fed on mulberry plants. 

That agriculture was the most important means of livelihood can ' 
be clear from the following statement of the Fathiyad-Ibriyah : 'Tf this 
country were administred like the 'Imperial dominions, it is very likely 
that forty to forty five lakhs of rupees would be collected from the 
revenue paid by the RMyats^ the price of elephants caught in the 
jungles and other sources”. 6 s The same work gives us a picturesque 
description of the agricultural life of the middle of the seventeenth 
century in the following words : '*From Kaliabar to Garhgaoo houses 
and orchards full of fruit trees stretch in an unbroken line and on both 
sides of the road, shady bamboo groves raise their heads to the sky. 
Many varieties of sweet scented wild and garden flowers bloom here 
and from the rear of the bamboo groves upto the foot of the hills, there 
are cultivated hills and gardens. From Lakhugarh to Garhgaon, also, 

there are roads, houses and farms in the same style.,,,....,.. In this 

country, they make the surface of the fields and gardens so level that 
the eye can not find the least elevation in it upto the extreme horizon. 

Uttarkul has greater abundance of population and culrivation. 

The trees of its hills and plains are exceedingly tall, thick and strong. 
Many kinds of odorous fruits and herbs of Bengal and Hindustan grow 
in Assam. We saw here certain varieties of flowers and fruits, both 
wild and cultivated, which are not to be met with elsewhere in the 
whole of India.”^’^ In the same strain, wrote the author of the 
Alawglrnmuih that the country “presents on every side charming 
prospects of ploughed fields, harvests gardens and grooves” 

Method of Csiltivation : ' 

The method of cultivation with hoes and ploughs was a very 
complicated process. The tribal people usually resorted to jhummlng 
cultivation. There was terraced cultivation too, which is believed to 
have been introduced by the Angami Nagas from the Oceanic World 

Gait, op, c/r., p. 147. 

. Ibid, pp. 145f. 

Cited in Robinson, op, cit.y p. 255, 


(Philipine Is1es)/><‘ Both broadcast 'and transplantation methods 
were used in the cultivation of paddy. Most of the important towns, 
villages and arable lands were situated on the bank of ; the w 
Reference to irrigation" has, been found as early as the date 
Cliwang’s visit to Karaarupa who stated that " water led from the river ; ■ 
or from banked-up lakes ( reservoirs ) flowed round the towns'’.^ But 
the land being situated in the ;' monsoon belt, there was generally no 
scarcity of rain and rice fields were ■ irrigated only when necessary' by 
drawing up water from the adjacent streams. The Kacharis, particularly 
of the areas, were skilled in this techinique.^® Miohajuddiii Siraj 
has referred to such irrigation works of opening up the waterdykes all 
around at the time of the spring harvest*^ ^ in the kingdom of Kamarupa 
in the i3th century. Ralph Fitch who visited the Koch kingdom in the 
16th century has made the same observation that the people could by 
damming the streams inundate the country above knee deep when 
necessary “so that men nor horses (could) pass.” o These dams were 
thrown up across the upper courses of the hill streams and the stored-up 
water was drawn to the rice fields through a net work of channels. 
The poppy fields which require constant watering were irrigated by 
drawing water with a small wicker basket tied to the end of a small 
bamboo bandle, from reservoirs dug in the field for the purpose and 
leading the water to the fields through bamboo or cane pipes. 
The rice fields were divided into rectangular plots of about 20 by 30 
feet by raising low ridges of mud and grass, so as to hold the right 
quantity of rain water. Excess water was used to be let out. 

The country was, as it is today, much affected by flood. Embank- 
ments and spurs were therefore constructed at many places to guard 
against the inundation of particular rivers and streams. Chandibar, the 
great-great-granfather of Sri Sankaradeva secured the blessings of the 
people while at Lenga-maguri, by constructing an embankment against 
the flooding of the Brahmaputra.'^^ A considerable quantity of land 
in the vicinity of the large rivers was left untilled owing to its liability 
to inundation. The Ahom kings gave special attention to this problem 
of inundation and constructed innumerable spurs and embankments 

Choudhury, op, cit., p. 334. 

S.Beal, Travels of ffiouen-Thsmg, New edition, Calcutta, 1958 pp. 404. 

6 8 Robinson, op. cit., p. 220. '’"’‘.'.V' ‘ ’ 

Tahaq:mta-Nasin\ pp. 762-66 ; K. L. Barua, Early ■ History Of ,, 

Kamarupa ( second edition ) Gauhati, 1966, p. 151. . r i-'’; - , 

*^0 Cited in Gait, op, cit,^ p. 62 ; K. L. Barua, op, cf/., p. 202fr-'\r;‘ " ' 

Kaiha-guru*Carita^ ( ed. ) U. Lekharu, 1964, pp. Mt 



...particiilariy iii the district. of Sibsagar aboa-t:,t'he ■ Brahmaputra,. Dichaog, 
.Dikhow, Dihiiig. and' Darika .■ rivers, 2 Robinson, also observed that 
,'hiearly every stream In , Upper Assam .was, anciently , .bunded'’. ■ 

The soil being exceedingly fertile no iiianure' was used for any of 
the .major crops. The overflowing rivers deposited a fresh top-dressing 
of silt every year which helped in luxuriant cultivation. As' Robinson 
remarks :'‘‘The' rapidity with which wastes composed entirely , of sand, 
newly washed' forward by river; current during floods, become converted 
into rich' pasture is astonishing’’.*'^''^ In the . kitchen gardens. Hie 'usual 
manure was cowdung. .. Ditches dog around the fields, hedges of Era 
gach etc. and bamboo fencing served as a sort of enclosure in the^ fields. 
I'ospite of this, crops ' were often ' destroyed by animais.'’^'® There was 
extensive swamps and morasses, in many parts of the state. In some 
places, however, they were drained and the area was brought under 
cultivation. 

Plots of lands were set apart in the vicinity of the villages to be 
used as grazing fields for the animals. These fields were common to all 
the villagers and cowherds in rotation took charge of the grazing of the 
animals of the whole village. For the treatment of the diseases of men 
and animals, there were physicians called Bej or Oja^ maintained by the 
king by grants of land, attendants etc. Herbal medicines, chemicals, 
tanlra-mantras ( charms and incantations ) were used for treatment. T t 
T reatises on the tieatment of diseases of dtplidLUis-Hastlvidyarnava and 
of hoisQs-Ghora-Nidan, are worth mentioning in this connection. In the 
Kock kingdom there were veterinary hospitals, which also provided 
asylums for all old and disabled animals. 

The most important implements of agriculture were the plough, 
plough-beam, plough-share, bamboo harrow, clod breaker, rake, spade, 
axe, sickle etc. Cattle used in husbandry were oxen and buflaloes. 
Hamilton states : Kamrup oxen are the common labouring cattle ; 

in Assam proper many buflaloes are employed in the plough. Sheep 

are scare and goats are not numerous There are very few 

horses and no asses." ® One pair of oxen could usually plough 10 to 12 
bighas of land. Cost of some of the animals and birds are known from 

^'2 Gait, up.m.,p. 267. 

^ ^ op. ciL, p. 222. 

G. R. Barua, op. cit.^ p. 187. 

^ Descriptive Account of Assam. 

^ ® Elmid-giiru-Carita^ pp* 33, 54-55, 470. 

'■'tT Basu, op. cH., p. 253. 



the epigrapliic sources as well ; as ; from';'' B records. In the';: 'l;7th 
century, one goat cost Re 1/-, one duck om a?tna and one pair of pigeon 
half anna only. The price of horses, . as they bad "to be' . imported ' 
Bhutan, and Tibet, was very,, high, so- that one of them 'cost rupees 
hundred J ^ During the time -of Gaptain-, Welsh’s expedition' to' Assam, 
one buffalo cost' Rs. 5/- and a cow ■Rs*-2/-.^®' , - 

The vaiue of the agricultural implements leaving aside the animals 
came up to roughly Rs. 3/- or Rs. 3/8 annas in the latter part of the 19th 
century. The cost, was certainlyless- during the period of our survey. 

Grain was stored in the granary both as threshed and unthresbed. 
Smaller quantities were kept in large bamboo baskets called dull or in 
corn-bins called Seeds were preserved in a specially prepared 

bamboo casket called iom covered on all sides by straw and carefolly 
sealed with a thick cover of areca nut sheath. Grain was uohusked 
with the Dhehki, which job was solely done by women. 

Area of Cultivation : Out-put of Crops etc. : 

Assamese sources provide no sufficient information regarding the 
exact area of lands under cultivation and out-turn of crops etc. 
Hamilton®^ obse/tves that in Assam proper prior to the Moaniariya 
Rebellions, 3/4 of the whole area were under cultivation which is also 
evidenced by some stray reference given by J. P. Wade, and by the fact 
that in the first decade of the i9th century even after the devastations 
caused by the Moamariyas, extent of waste and unoccupied land was 
not above 5/16. “It is said that of all lands in Assam proper which 
are occupied, 5/32 belong to the temples or men esteemed holy, 9/32 are 
let for rent and 9/16 are distributed among the paiks or reserved for the 
king and his officers."’®^ In Kamrup before the Moamoriya rebellions 
5/8 of the total area were fully cultivated while the remaining 3/8 
were waste lands being occupied by rivers, marshes, woods and hills. 

Regarding out-turn of crops, Hamilton while referring to the 
pargams of Kamrup, noted that a plough ( which Hunter equates 
with 4 acres of land ) produced annually 30 vis or about 80 maunds of 

Katka-guru-Cariia, p. 229. 

Bengal Folitcal Consultations^ May 28, 1794, No, 29. 
op, cii,^ p. 26, 

Hamilton presumed that this estimate would apply to 
the southern bank of the Brahmaputra only. 

Hamilton, op, cit,, p. 26. 
ibid,, p. 36* 





paddy aiid6v/i or about 16: ■mustard: seeds.^ Aecordiiig to the 
Statistical Report on by Hunter, one bigha of rw/?// land produced 

an average of 8 mamds of Sa// or X5A/ paddy and one bigha of Pharihgati 
land about 6 maimds of Ihn paddy. .When mustard seeds were growing 
on Pharihgati land in addition to. rice 'crops,, it yielded 5 mounds.: [ptt 
-bigha,: This estimate 'may be applicable to medieval Assam also. 

Classiication of Land : 

Epigraphic sources of the Ahom age throw much light on 
different classifications of land. There are mention of roplt ,ot 

rowati ( moist rice land ), pharihgati ( dry rice land ), (land 

for raising seedlings ), baotali ( land of raising paddy ), behgendtali 
(land for ra/;i crops), or (homestead land), habl (forestland), 

dalani ( marshy land with a kind of water grass known as dal)^ bakari 
(open waste land), bil (big natural pool), etc. Some other classifications 
like aja-jahgala, hdchild-jahgala, minnik (?), swaminnik, bihbjami, lal^ 
ml etc. are not yet definitely identified. 

Labour r 

There was no system of hired labour in Assam in the Ahom age. 
As Hamilton observes : “Every man, who has a farm must in general, 

work it himself, for labourers .. can not be procured either for a 

share of the crop or for money”. The paik system greatly helped in 
the growth of a community feeling which had its impact in agricultural 
life too. Plantation and harvesting were usually performed on a 
collective basis so that no tenant had his cultivation suffered from the 
shortage of labour. The nobles of course, had a number of slaves and 
retainers in their possession, whom they employed in cultivating and 
harvesting their crops. The masters were very kind to their slaves 
and there was little difference between them and freemen. In the Koch 
kingdom, in the i6th century, however, there was a system of 

op, cit,j p. 36 

M. Neog, Pnichya Sdsanavall, p. 135. 
op, cii,, p. 64. 

Ibid ; M. Neog, Sankaradeva and his Times^ 1965, p. 77; Gait, op, 
cit,, p, 265 ; G. R. Barua, op, cit,^ p. 210 ; P. N. Gohain Barua, 
Asainar Buranji, Tezpur, 1923, p. 127 ; S. L. Baruah, ‘Slavery in 
Assam’, Journal of Historical Research, Dibrugarh University, 1977 

, p. 78. 
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bondsmansMp and rich people irtsolvent borrowers to repay 

their debts throagh such services” as tilling of the soil. 

At every stage of cultivation, except ploughing, women took 


very active part. > ' 

The paik or tenant was a cultivator in times of peace and a 
soldier in times of war. , As each of them was endowed with his legal 
share of two pur as of cultivable land free of rent, there was no landless 
tenant in Assam in the Ahom age. People did not suffer from the 
shortage of food-stuffs except under rare occasions of natural calamities 
and beggardom was an unusual feature. 

During the Ahom period more emphasis was laid on intensive 
cultivation, as they wanted to store sufficient quantity of food-grains 
for times of war. The rayots grew nearly every article of domestic 
consumption in their own fields and lived in ease, comfort and simplicity. 
Society being feudal in character, money having little circulation and 
payment of every thing being usually made in kind, general people did 
not think of large scale production. ^ 

Revenue set up in Kamrup being somewhat different from upper 
Assam, the condition of the tenants not covered by the paik system 
was also different. Informatipni in this regard is very scanty. Hamilton^^ 
observes that in the early part of the 19th century, each tenant in 
Kamrup paid Rs. 2/- as plough tax and half rupee as hoe tax to the 
king. But as there were a number of intermediaries between the 
Choudhury and the GaonkakaUj , the lowest officer associated with 
revenue administration, the tenants were required to pay three times or 
more of this amount either in cash or in kind and incase of their 
refusal or inability to do so, they were much oppressed. Many of them, 
therefore, left to the Company's territories for good during the period 
of disturbances arising out of the Moamariya rebellions towards the 


close of the 18th century, while some amongst them who had their 
lands close to the boundary line between Assam and the Company’s 
possessions, used to cross the border { the river Manaha ) each morning, 
cultivate their fields and return again at night. If a tenant in Kamrup 
wanted to export mustard seeds to Bengal, he had to pay five baskets 
of rice to the Cakial Barua (custom officer) for obtaining the permission. 

Markets : 

To supply the people with the commodities they did not produce 
and to facilitate their commercial activities as well as to promote 

«« M. Neog, op. cit., p. 77 : 

op.cit.,pp.^5f. , 





commercial transactions ■ between Ihe' - hills and the- plains:, the.' ''Assam 
kings founded a large number ''..of markets in different places , of - the 
country like Diliing, Bakati'y .Sadiya," Kacbarihat, Titabar, Namchang, 
Barhat, Raha, Gobha, Sonapur etc. Assam’s trade with Bhutan- created 
an important' -market'at Geegunshur -at a' distanceof four miles from 
Chouna, situated at the'confines of Assa-m-, and -Bhutan. 

■■ The main agricultural product,, which the: Assamese traders used to 
carry for sale to the markets haunted by the hill people, was rice. The 
ehronicler of Mir Jumlah’s Assam expedition has observed that the only 
-traders, who used to sit in the bazar-beside a narrow ■ roadin the Ahom 
metropolis were the betel-leaf sellers, as it w^as “not their (people of Assam) 
practice to buy and sell articles of food in the market place’-. But the 
statement is not wholly true for all local markets in the state. Names of 
markets like ‘Sariah-haf (muatard-seeds market), ‘Tamul'hat’ (areca-nut 
market ) etc. indicate that in those markets, the commodity after which 
they were named was either the only or the main article for sale. 
Regulation of local markets by king Pratap Singha leads us to conclude 
that rice, mustard seeds, pulses etc. were bought and sold there. This 
is further evidenced by two copper-plate inscriptions of 1661 Saka (1738 
A. D.), showing that besides rice, milk, ghee, oil, pulse, salt, black- 
pepper, areca-nut, betel-leaf etc. were also bought and sold. The 
Katha-guru-Carita informs us that many sellers including women with 
loads of various commodities on their heads used to come to the market 
place at Nazirahat. near the capital city. The same work refers to 
the sale of pulses, vegetables, fruits, mustard-oil, malasses and fire- 
wood. Some villagers used to exchange bamboo-made articles like 
baskets, containers, sieves, winnowing fans and fishing tools for rice, 
salt, oil, etc. It can therefore be assumed that to put the invaders in a 
state of discomfiture, sale of all commodities, except areca-nut and betel- 
leaf was suspended m the local markets in and around the capital city. 

Price of Commodities : 

Sources of information regarding the price of commodities during 
the Ahom rule are very scanty. The following tables, however, furnish 


Perberton, Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, Gauhati. 
1966, p. 182. 

Gait, o/?. at, p. 153. 

Gohain, o/?. c/t, p. 166. 
p. 318. 

Katha-Guru-Carita, pp. 72, 76, 81, 104, 156- 
«« Ibid, p. 420. 



US with the price of ; some agricultural products in the firsl' half ■ of 
18th century 'as ' in a Copper-plate inscription of 

( 1739 :'A. D. ). W . 


■ Commodities ' 

Unit 

Price { Rs. ) 

Rice 

Maund 

00.14 approx. 

Milk 

)> 

00.16 „ 

Grain 

H 

00.25 „ 

Salt and oil 

»» 

00.30 ,, 

Gur 

»> 

o 

o 

b 

oo 

Black pepper 

** 

20.00 „ 

Betel-leaf 

Bundle containing 

20 leaves 

00.06 per 40 bundles 

Kalasls (Earthen pots) piece 

LOO per 643 pieces. 

Areca nut 

piece 

LOO per 5120 pieces. 

In other records of the same period, 

commodities are reported as follows : 

prices of some of these 

Commodities 

Unit 

Price ( Rs. ) 

Rice 

Maund 

00.25 to 00,50 

Black gram 

>■» 

00.31 

Pulse and Ghee 


00.62 

Oil 

■ ■ ' .. 9» 

00.32 approx. 

Salt 


00.47 „ 

Betel- leaf 

Bundle of 20 leaves 

00.06 per 20 bundles. 

Goat 

Each 

1.00 

Duck 

■ >» . 

09.06 

Pigeon 

Pair 

00.03 

Dhuti 

Piece 

00.31 

Gamocha 

>S' 

00.10 


The erratic fluctuations of price in the records of the same period 
might be due to the difference in the freight charges, which markedly varied 
from place to place depending on the distance and difficulties of transport. 
Almost all goods were relatively cheaper in eastern Assam. Higher 
cost of living in western Assam was mainly due to the repeated invasions 
of the Muhammadans, from the early part of the 13th century til Ithe 

Gohain, op. p. 166. 

Gohain, op. c/t, p. 166 ; Prachya-Sasanavati, pp. 177ff, 184, 





tettle of Itakhuli in 1681"' A. D.,- Political iBstability ; ari^iiig 
these prolonged contests hindered agricultatal o'perations. Moreover, 
ravages perpetrated by the’ Bhutanese particularly on the- inhabitants at 
the foot of their hills often brought in shortage of food-staffs • which 
intensiied the increase of prices. ■■ 

. ' ■ From ' the^ ■ 1^^^^ from Assam to Bengal as given by 

Hamilton; it is learnt, that even in the decadent kingdom of Assam in 
the beginning of the 19th century,- black-pepper and long pepper' cost 
'Rs. 10/-, raw cotton Rs. 5/-, mustard seeds Re 1.33 (approx.), Thekera 
(Thaikal) Rs. 3/-, silk Rs. 174.61 (approx.) and ilfwga cloth 

Rs. 233.33 (approx,), all per maund.^s The cost was definitely much low 
before the Moamariya insurrection. 

The Tunkhuhgia Buranfi informs us that the price of all eatables 
went up to an unprecedented level during the days of famine resulting 
out of the Moamariya rebellions, so that one lime-pot of rice (about 
250 gms.) cost Re 1/-, one mango Re 1/- and one bundle of arum 
Re 1/- or Re. 1*50. But this seems to be an inflated 

reporting of prices designed to exaggerate the havoc created by the 
Moamariyas, as arum so abundantly grown everywhere in Assam could 
never have been sold at so high a rate. 

Rules regulating the sale of commodities in the markets were 
framed and implemented for’ the first time by king Pratap SinghaA®^ 
Each market was placed under the control of an officer like Phukan 
and Barua etc. The markets at the frontiers were generally placed under 
the control of the Cakial Barua, Under them were a class of junior 
officers called (marketing officers), who received a tax called 

Hatkar From each seller amounting to 1/20 of bis goods brought for 
sale.^^^ The flat rate of hatkar imposed by Pratap Singha was abolished 
by Rajeswar Singha who fixed different rates of hatkar depending on 
the value of the goods sold.^^^ 

After the expedition of Captain Welsh to Assam in 1792-94, 
some Marwari and Bengali marchants came and opened their shops 
in different parts of the state. Following them, some Assamese 
individuals also started their shops. During the time of Chandrakanla 
Singha (1810 — 1818), there were only three shops at Jorhat, the newly 

op, cit^, p. 46. 

ed. S.K. Bhuyan, Gauhati, 1964, p. 11. 

Tamuli Phukan, op. p. 138 ; B. Saima, op. cit., p. 4 ; 

SatsarJ Asam Buranji^ p, 29. 

Satsarl Asam Buranji^ p, 29, : 
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founded capital city of the Ahoms, two of which belonged to Assamese 
businessmen. ’ ° ® Gunabhi Ram Barua observes that “some Muslim 
women had shops in their own residence”.* 

Natural Calamities : Effects on Agricultural life. 

Flood, the most deyasting natural calamity in present Assam, 
does not find frequent mention in the Assamese chronicles probably 
due to the reason that they were not serious enough to affect the 
general prosperity of the country. The Katho-gufu-Cafitu, however, 
narrates the plight of the people owing to the inundation of the 
Brahmaputra and streams like the Tembua.*®* Draught was an excep- 
tion. It was in the year 1665 A.D. only that there was an exceptionally 
severe draught, ‘the only occasion recorded in the whole course of the 
Assamese history, when the rains failed to an extent suflScient to cause 
a complete failure of crops”.***® Appearance of locusts also was, some- 
times, so wide-spread and havocing that it led to the occurrence of 
famines. Epidemic amongst the cattle at times became a matter of 
concern to the peasants and so also diseases of the food-crops and other 
plants. With these may be added, the occasional raids of the neighbour- 
ing hill people, who used to take away the crops, cattle and even human 
beings from the dw'ellings in the fertile regions at the foot of their hills. 
The repeated insurrections of the Moamariyas resulted in the occurrence 
of a famine in 1789 in the reign of Gaurinath Singha, when food-staffs 
became so scarce and fate of the people so perilous that many abandoned 
their own children.*®^ The country between Dergaon and Rongpur, 
once so highly cultivated, was found desolate by Captain Welsh and 
many large villages had been entirely deserted by their inhabitants”.*^* 
But these were abnormal times. Normally, agricultural operations 
continued with regularity year after year and people enjoyed fair degree 
of self-sufficiency. 

Conclusion : 

Assam in the main was a peasants’ land par excellence. Not 
only the economy of the country but also her social and cultural 

*® » G. R. Barua, op. cit., p, 189. 

pp. 14f, 48f, 337. - ; 

*®® Gait, op. cit., p. 266. ^ 

*®T Tiingkhmgia Burmji, p. 11, . , , . 

*®® Gait, op. cit., p. 266. ■ ,v , ' 


catterns were to a large extent determined by agricultural pursuits m 
rural surroundings.^^« Names of viUages like Tamulbari, Sanyabtah, 
Mahbandha, Padumani, Simaluguri. Anbatgun, Pamsban, ^aulkboa 
Naharani, Ouguri etc. are suggestive of importance of agricultural 
operations in the life of the people. Blessed with a land of extreme 
fertility, and simplicity being the key-note m the patterns of life 

Assamese peasants in the days of the Ahoms lived in amity, ^^se “d 

eomfort under an administrative set up, which tried to promote social 
cohesiveness and unity. 


109 Basu, op. c/f.,p- 157. 



A HOARD OF METALLIC IMAGES FROM HAHARA, KAMRUP 

Sri G. N. Bhuyan, 

Dr. R. D. Chowdhury, 

Deptt. of Archaeology & State Museum, Assam. 

Hahara, a small village near Sonapur, Katnrup, is hot noted for 
archaeological heritage, although the region as a whole can take pride in 
a number of important archaeological sites and remains. It was here 
that the metallic images in question, numbering altogether 15, were 
accidentally found in the course of digging a tank by one Tobin 
Basumatari some time in the month of March of the current year (1978). 
The images were subsequently acquired with the help of the Govt, 
and brought over to the Assam State Museum. Next to the Odalbakra 
hoard, found some years back, this is the largest haul of such images 
made recently. 

Stylistically, the images can be divided into two groups-early and 
late, —the early group covering 10th and 11th centuries i. e. the 
Pala style of the Eastern region and the late group covering a time span 
ranging from 15th/16th to the 18th century A. D. 

Given below is a brief description of the iconographical features of 
the images and their probable historical background. 

Group A or Early group 

1. Composite twin Devi images ( 9 cm ). Of this composition, 
the left one sits in Lalitasana with a child on her lap, or rather on her 
left thigh to be precise, and the right hand resting on the right knee in 
Varada pose. The image on the right hand side is in padmmma in 
Dkyana mudra. Both the images are two-armed. The Prabhamli has 
two circles right behind the two images flanking a KaJpa-vrksa. The 
pedestal has three small images at three of its corners-a bull (?) at the 
back left corner, a devotee with its torso and head missing, at the front 
left corner, and a male devotee in aSya/i pose at the front right corner. 
The back of the Prabhavall has a few as yet undeciphered letters.- ■ 

The identity of the two images cannot ' be determined with 
certainty. If the two images were to be identified as parts of a 



Saptamatrka coiiiplex ( J/a?r/c^Jmages\aTe. occasion foond in groups', 
of twos and threes ), theiig' j'lidgmg' by the presence of the bid! at the 
baclc Mtooraer,-' the Image on the left, holdiog a child, could well be 
MMeivml^^ while the other one: could be any one of the reoiairiing 
Mdt!icas.:y^M ha'od,'the image on the' left is ideiilified as 

Hariti, the ■ accompanying Image still reomins luiideDtified, , 

^ 2, Hariti (6*5 cm.) — The Devi sits in Lalitdsma on a fi¥e«tierad 
^padma " h two-armed and holds ■ a child on her ie:ft thigh while 
in her light hand, which rests on her right knee in varadd pose, she holds 
. an. indistinct object. The image is .fully- decorated with a kamiyd {irmukMta 
and other usual jewelleries. ' The iriodelling is of perfect liand, with firm 
breasts, and s!i,m waist, a-nd iiidiomatically sinriiar to the one above. 
The aureole behind is decorated with floral motifs. 

This is another fine specimen of the .iiietallic sculptures of the 
mediaeval period. 

3. Cf-arnda (.5 cm.- ) “—This-., is. an. ai:i.thropo.riiorpliic. of 

Garuda, shown in a kneeling position with his right knee resting on the 
ground. Its two hands are -shown in varadd pose. Beiii..nd. the two arms 
are shown the two short wings of the celestial bird. The hair do is done 
at the back in a fan-like mannen The nose is aquiline. 

The piece belongs to the mediaeval period. 

4. Devi ( 6 cm. ) — The Devi sits in padmdsam, is four-armed 

and holds in her upper right band a lotus bud, a Kartri in her upper left 
hand .while : the ^ hands are in abhaya ■ and varadd 

■respectively. ■ The .recumbent vdhana shown at the pedestal is either a 
■stylized lion or a tiger. The nature of the image could not as yet be 
■.id.eiitified. Stylistically, the .image falls in the same category as the 
above-mentioned Hariti, 

Group B or Late group 

5. Tripura-Bhairavi ( T5 cm. ) — Seated in Padmdsam on a corpse 
with its head on Devi’s left, and supported by a three-tiered pedestal, 
the image is four-armed and the two upper bands are in varadd pose, 
while the low-er left hand has an aksamdld. On her tiara is depicted 
the crescent moon. She wears a mmida-mdld as garland. The radiating 
Prabhdvall has a serpent hood immediately below the kakim finial. The 
inner rim of the Prabhavati h decorated with beaded motif. According 
to the Kdlikd Pur ana, ( ch, 74, verses 93-98 and 104-106 ) the Dev! has 
in her four hands either abhaya-mudrdy Smfa (maid), pusiaka and varadd 
mudrd or pustaka, varadd-mudrd, abhya-mudrd and aksamdld,^^ In ihis 


74 


icon, the goddess has her two upper haridsin abhaya po%e, while the 
wmfti pose is absent. And so is the smja. The image, thus, can be 
said to be a near approximation to the details given in verses 104-106 
of the AT. P. 

6. Tripura-Bliairavi X 5’5 era. )— Seated in padmasana on a lotus 
supported by a corpse with its head on Devi’s left, this four-armed three- 
eyed goddess has, like the previous one, a crescent on her tiara and a skull 
garland around her neek. Surrounding her and seated on the four corners 
are four females in padmasana nnd mjali mudra. Unlike the previous 
image, it has no prabhavali but a central tenon issuing right from the 
goddess’ back. In her four arms she holds, from upper right hand 
onwards ( clockwise ), aksa, pustaka, abhaya-mudra and varadd-mudra 
with a spherical object on the palm. This description fully tallies with 
verses 105-106 of ch. 74 of the Kdlikd Purdna. 

7. Gajalaksnh { 6’5 cm. ) — Four-armed, seated in padmasana 
and surrounded on four corners by four elephants, each holding a water 
jar in its trunk, and each perched on a high platform supported by two 
tall props (the front right elephant is, however, missing), the goddess 
holds, in her four hands, from the upper right hand onwards (clock- 
wise), Padma, Padma, abhaya-mudra and varadd-mudra. The significance of 
the image lies in the fact that this is the first instance of a Gajalaksmi of 
this type ; and secondly, this is the only metallic Gajalaksmi image so far 
found in this region. The goddess wears, among other things, adenticled 
tiara and belongs stylistically to c. 16th century A.D., if not later. 

8. Sfirya (9 cm). y^This is an interesting image id that the deity, 

flanked by two male attendants heidifig a each in the*Teft hand, 

and with the right hand in a modified form of the Varadd pose, is seated 
on the pericarp of a lotus with a fairly tall stem issuing right out of the 
back of the central horse below that raises the god with his two atten- 
dants far above the seven horses. The charioteer holds the reins and is 
seated on the back of the central horse right behind the lotus stem. 
The god, as well as his two attendants, are seated in the Padmasana pose, 
the former holding a lotus in each of his two hands. Behind the image 
is a semi-circular band and a central cross-bar running horizontally 
across, with a finial at the centre of the band right over the head of the 
central deity. 

The composition is noteworthy in that this is the only Surya image 
of this type with a long lotus stem, raising the principal deity far above 
the level of the chariot, ’ ’ 

9. Mahisamardini (8 cm)— ’Ten-armed, three- eyed and standing 
in the conventional dlidha pose with the left foot on tfie fevered torso 


of the buffalo and the right, foot on the back, of the stylized lion of, typi- 
cally late medieval vintage.., the Devils flanked by, a.foii.r a.rraed ..Gaiiesa 
on Musika on her right and a m.ono'-cephallic' two armed. K,a,rtilveya. on 
pea-cock on her left. The on the Devi’s liand are from lower right 

hand upwards— /riis/a, mkti, bam, Cakra and Kha^ga ; and on her left 
hands in similar order— lock of the demon’s hair, Farasu (?), ahkusa (?), 
:dhmu and khetaka.. On her. head, which is adorned with a late-period 
makutu instead of ^ jata, u the crescent .moon. The rim of tlioFrabhavaiJ, 
which: is partly broken, is' adorned with 'spiral motifs. The ; tiara-ed 
demon stands with ' his legs flexed and the right knee on the ground, 
holding a khadga in his two hands, and . with ■ the Hon biting Jiis; right 
elbow. The hooded serpent of the Devi coils round the Asiira’s neck 
with its hood reared in front of his face. 

10. Mohisamardini (5 cm)— Ten-armed and threC'eyed, this 
image is stylistically similar to the one mentioned above, except that 
here Ganesa, Kartikeya and the aureole behind the Devi is absent and 
the demon does not sport a tiara. The aymifm are, clockwise, from 
the lower right hand onwards — trisula, sakti ( ?), bana ( ?), cakra^ khadga, 
khetaka, dhanu, and indistinct object, and finally the tuft of the demon’s 

...hair.: ■, ■ ■ . . 

Stylistically, it is coeval with the other MahisamardinI image 
mentioned above. 

11. Visnu (9 cm)— Standing in samapada on a therio-morphic 
Garuda bird in anjull pose, and flanked by Laksmi and Sarasvat! stand- 
in Bamapada on Fadma on either side, and holding respectively a camam 
and a viga, Visnn here represents his Trmkrama aspect holding, from 
the upper right band on wards (clockwise) gada, cakra, sanka md Fadma, 
All the images are bejewelled. Of the three garlands of Yisnu, the two 
lower ends of the Vyjayantimala end up in curls. All the three images 
wear similar sharply deoticled tiara with a central flower' bud-like 
projection. The eyes are wide open and slightly bulging. 

The perforated Frabhavali is pointed, with a blooming flower 
topping a serpent-like decoration at the pointed end. 

12. Vismi (6m) — Four*armed and standing in samapada^ the 
image is similar in style and execution to the other Visnu image men- 
tioned above, the only notable difference being that while the aureola 
of the previous one is pointed and topped by a flower fmial, with multi- 
farious open-works on its body, the aureole of this image is recfangular, 
with chamferred corners and a kalasa finial instead of a flower finial, 
and the open works limited to two, oblong and paralleled slits. Secondly, 
while the face of the early one is .roundish, that of the latter is lougish. 
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Fig.: 7 
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" And thirdly, the latter one stands on a Padma, md not on Ganida, the 
Garuda being depicted, interestingly, facing the deity in anjalJ pose 
with its back to the viewer. Like the former one, this image also 
represents Visnii in his Trivikrama^sptci and belongs to the same period. 

13. Ganesa (4 cm)— Four-armed and seated in rajallldsan 
with the right foot resting on his Mtisika Vahana, the god holds in his 
hands, from upper right hand onwards (clockwise),— 
varadi-mudm ■ and varada mudrd with citrus in his palm and the pro- 
boscis resting on it. The temples of his head are abnormally bulging, 
over which, in the centre is depicted a crescent with a star or point. 
His body is coiled around by a serpent, its hood raised in front of his 
left shoulder. 

14. Ganesa (3*5 cm)— Seated in with bis right foot 

resting on his Musika, this four-armed image has its upper right hand 
broken at the elbow. The other three hands hold, from the upper left 
hand onwards (clockwise), pamiii and citrus, Like that of the 

previous one, the proboscis of this image is also turned to his right and 
rests on the palm of the lower right hand. The image has a denticled 
tiara without the the latter element being depicted in the previous 
Ganesa. The image is ill-shaped, uncouth and much inferior to the 
previous one in style and execution. 

15. Bird (3*5 cm)— The bird is a peacock standing solitary on a 
pedestal, with a garland-like decoration around the throat, and the 
feathers and the fins depicted by means of incision. Its beak is curved, 
the eyes somewhat bulging, and the crest fully depicted. The bird 
might have been a part of a Kartikeya image. But there arc no signs 
to confirm this, as no evidence of its being a part of a larger complex 
exists. It seems to be a free-standing example. 

These two groups are distinguished from each other by (a) the mode 
of holding the ayudhas. While in the Early Group the images hold 
their ayndhas iri Kliatakhniikha the latter group the ayudhas are 

simply held in the grip, as witnessed in the sculptures of the Ahom Age. 
(b) The treatment of the tiara differs in both the groups. In the Early 
Group, the mukuta is a short square affair with short denticles, while 
that of the latter group is decorated with long denticles with a rather 
tall central projection, (c) The modelling or the body differs. In the 
Early group the physque is slim and graceful, that of the latter is some- 
what angular and rigid, (d) No ^bhangas" or flexions of the body is to be 
noticed in the late group, which is a marked feature in the Early Group. 

(e) Lastly, the eyes of the image of the late Group are wide open and 
slightly bulging, which is not the case with those of the , Early group. 
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;r - POETRY: THROUGH AGES* 

Dr. S,. N..- Sarnia' 

Rtd, Profe{?sor, .Gauhati University 

It h indeed a. very bold .venture, that I , am going to desciiss 
here Indian Poetry ■ through' ages.,:. which is undoubtedly a vast subject, 
coveri,ng a long span of ti:me beginning approximately round about 
the; middle of the'second millennium B. C. .It is; tiierefore, practically 
impossible ■ to.go into details and' .do justice to the subject in one paper. 
Even then, it is not impossible , to trace the line of . ■ development, 
showing; the salient 'traits of each ; period ■ and the working forces 
behind the changes, that carried forward the long process of evolution 
and 'the' general characteristics that manifested in the Indian poetry from 
time to time. It may be said in this connection that the Indian poetry 
till the advent of the British and the consequent impact of the Europan 
literature, could not be divorced from religion and a sharp differentiating 
line could not be drawn between the so-called religious and secular 
poetry. Emphasis on religious elements or secular elements makes 
all the difference. For instance, the Raghuvcmsa or Kumdra'-mmbhava 
of Kalidasa apparently appears as apiece of secular poetry, but the 
tone of these tv'po Kavyas is deeply religious. As a matter of fact, 
the Indians began to see the activities of this mundane life, as divorced 
from religious beliefs, in the scalar perspective since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era when the window to the 
Western ideas and literature was opened through the establishment of 
the British rule in India. Therefore, the whole gamut of Indian 
literature, till the impact of the Western ideas and thought, was 
coloured by Indian religious beliefs, philosophical speculations and 
religious ethos. 

The next important consideration in tracing the development of 
the Indian poetry is the social milieu which is mainly responsible 
for changing the tone, pettern and norm of literature from time to time. 
Literature, being the mirror of contemporary society, reflects directly 

* This is the summary of Kamal -Memorial, lecture delivered under the 
auspices of Manipuri Sahitya Parishad on May 13, 1979. 


'dr ■iB'directly^^^t^ aspirations, : ideas and thoughts, and 

superstitiitions j tastes and' aversions and joys' and sorrows of the people 
whom it is supposed 'to represent. .-The Indian 
the different 'phases' of its history, .' unfolds the panorama of Indian 
life through' , s projections;- of its life and" society ' in' the form 

of drama, : poetry and story.- ' From-, the Indian- poetry, therefore," one 
' might- reconstruct ■ the Indian " society and modes of human feelings and 
thoughts through, the -progressive inarch; of history. 

Having said the above ' as a prelude , to my . . discussion -I ' would 
now pass on to deal ' with the ' earliest manifestation of the Indian 
poetry, viz.,' the poetry , of the Vedic '- pe-riod of , which the hymns of 
the .i^igrcd'ia deserve our consideration. - The Vedic society was essentially 
a pasto.ra1 one 'with simple habits and beliefs. ; The. gods of the Rlgveda 
are almost entirely personification ''of natural p!ieiio.meiia, .such as the 
Sun, Daw.n, Fire and Wind etc., addressed .".at the time' ; their key-note 
is' throughout . a simple outpouring of the heart, a prayer to a particular 
god to grant long life and prosperity by removing all obstacles of 
life. To quote Kaegi. ‘There is in them all a fresh breath of vigorous 
primeval poetry. Whoever takes the trouble to transfer himself to 
the religious and moral thought and action, the poetry and the working 
of a people and the age in which the first spiritual development of our 
own race is placed before our eyes at its best, will feel himself attracted 
in various ways by many of these hymns, here through the childlike 
simplicity, there through the freshness or delicacy of feeling and in 
others by the boldness of metaphor, by the flight of imagination/’^ 
The hymns are unsophisticated and spontaneous expression of the 
sense of admiration, gratefulness and solicitation of the seer-poets for 
the persorsiHed deities whose greatness, prowess, strength and beauty 
are eulogised in metaphorical terms. Thus Indra is described as big 
and strong io his arms. With beautiful lips he quaffs the Soma drink 
and when he is drunk he moves his jaw-bones with pleasure and shakes 
his fair beard. Fair as gold is his hair and complexion. He is giant in 
stature — lieaven and earth would not be large enough to serve him as 
his girdle. In this way, the seer-poet goes on describing the enormous* 
power and strength of Indra in 250 hymns. The rugged simplicity and 

strength of these verses bespeak of the imaginative genius of the earliest 
poets of the world. ■ ' ^ 

Of all the hymns, those addressed to the goddess of dawn (mm) 
are splendid examples of gracefuT creating the charm of which is 
Unsurpas sed in re li gious lyrics o f -any, other literature. ‘‘Gleamipg-' 
^ M. Winternitz, HiMory of Indian Liieraiure, Vol I pp. , .... 


sfee approaches ' like a niaiden , .bedecked ■ by her mother, who is proud 
of her body to the mortal/ rCIothed.in light.the appears in the 

east ; and unveils her charms. She opens the. gates of heaven and, radiant 
stepsforthoutofthem.”®,' 

A few -hymns,., more secular than religious, such asthcTrog 
So.cg’ (Ra. ¥11. .103) or the * Gambler’s .Song’ , (Ru. x 34) breathe an air 
of familiarity and bomelin^ It may be noted here that the belief in 
the transmigration of soul and repeated rebirth — the belief which controls^ 
the whole philosophical thought of the Indians in later centuries— is 
singularly absent in the hymns of the Rigveda, Thediyiiins :are marked 
by optimism and firm faith in^ life. ■ The . seer- poets ■ have demonstrated 
their ability in conjuring up the desired image of the deity by skilful 
use of imageries and metaphors. 

We now pass on to the classical period of Sanskrit literature 
which roughly starts a couple of centuries before Christ. The Vedic 
society was more or less a tribal one. The big kingdoms and cities and 
towns did not emerge yet By the time the classical period In Sanskrit 
literature started, the political, social and religious condition in India 
underwent great changes. Big empires like those of the Mauryas, Sungas, 
Kanvas and Nandas were established; Buddhism & Jainism became two 
prominent religious faiths in India alongside Brahminism. The primitive 
pastoral life was gradually replaced by the more advanced agricultural 
life, supplemented by trade and commerce and the caste-hierarchy got 
itself firmly established. The Vedic language was replaced by the 
classical Sanskrit which assumed the role of the literary language 
throughout Aryanised India. Although the Theravada school of 
Buddhism preferred the Pali language, it did not go beyond their 
religious sphere. So, w^hen the classical period of Sanskrit literature 
commenced in the early centuries of the first miilenninm B.C., India 
had undergone many changes in the political, religious and social spheres 
and the impact of these changes could be noticed in various types of 
literature. 

The poetry of the classical period of Sanskrit is not only extensive 
but also varied in content and style. Leaving the vast religious literature 
written in verse-forms with occasional flashes of brilliant poetry out of 
our consideration, the secular or pure poetry alone covers a wide range 
of forms, style and contents. We have the genuine epics or the epics 
of growth in the shape of the two national epics, the Mam'dyana and the 
Mahdbhdraia where the poetry, religion, politics, philosophy and ethics 
are blended with a view to projecting a complete image of ancient India. 


^ Ibid, p. 91 



While the Miihabharata presents an encyclopaedic view of India, the 
Ramayam, on the whole,- in spite ■ of many deviations in the first and 
last canto from the' central - theme,, .gives the impression of a cohesive 
unified " work. Both -the epics are cast', in the heroic mould and probably 
represent expanded and; remodelled versions of the heroic ballads of an 
'earlier heroic age. Dr. ; M.; Winternitz characterises the Mababharata 
as a literary monster/ but ' at- ■ the- same time he remarks ‘Out of the 
unshapely mass shine' out the most precious blossoms of immortal poetic 
art and profound wisdom. The very fact that the Mahabharata represents 
a /iVemf/zre rather than one single and unified work and contains 
so many and so multifarious things, makes it more suited than any 
other book to afford us an insight into the deepest depth of the soul of 
the Indian people/'^ As regards the Ramayam^ it is generally held 
to be the precursor of the later ornate epics or the court epics, and 
Valmiki has remained a pattern to which all later Indian poets adrair*' 
ingly aspiredj In short, it is a popular epic and ornate poetry at the 
same time. 

It has already been mentioned that the classical Sanskrit poetry 
originated and developed in an urban and sophisticated atmosphere of 
cities and royal courts where nagamkas, i.e. the polished men about 
the town largely moulded the tenor of literature and poetry. The science 
of Erotics, especially that of Vatsyayana, exercised a profound influence 
on the theory and practice of the poetry of this period. The Sanskrit poet 
of love was expected to show his skill and knowledge of the KamasUira by 
his minute and highly flavoured description. As a result, many a description 
of the Sanskrit love poetry is conventional and highly erotic, sometimes 
bordering on pornography. Another note~worthy feature is that the 
ancient Indian ideal of the excellence of poetry is closely linked up with 
the conception of /mn: or aesthetic enjoyment, the suggestion of which 
is taken to be its function. But here the Indian aesiheiicians are 
emphatic that in the art of suggesting this aesthetic enjoyment in the 
readers’ mind the poetic imagination must play a conspicuous part. la 
such a sopliisticated atmosphere it is no wonder that the poetry would 
be refined and rich and highly established with startling expres- 
sions, fanciful imageries and metaphors and ornate style, sometimes, 
sacrificing ease and spontaity. Keeping within the bounds of prescrip- 
tions of the rhetoricians and some times trangressing them, the gifted 
poets like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti could conjure up a world of beauty 
which lifts the readers to the highest state of aesthetic bliss.' The Sanskrit 
poets have made wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and their 

? HMory of Indian Literature^ Vol-I, pp. 326-27 ' 



iclierent melody and assonance; of which Sanskrit is so capable. The 
various of metaphors 'and similes: are a source of great : delight by 

their power of happy phraseology and richness of poetical fancy. ' 

A work of art is also an expression of personality, but unfortu- 
nately the Sanskrit poetry, as stated by Dr. Sushi! Kumar De, is lacking 
; in that personal quality, that expression of the poetic , mind in contact 
with wMch. 'our, 'minds may be moved. The Sanskrit poetry is made 
to, conform to. certain, fixed, external standard attainable by scholarship, 
culture and practiced* A real poet like Kalidasa, however, chalks out 
his own path instead of treading on a oft-trodden path. 

The Sanskrit , poet is undoubtedly pessimistic in his belief in 
the inexorable Law, of Karma and rebirth. Probably this belief was 
inherited from the : Buddhistic , tradition, but it is toned down by 
unlimited optimism with regard to the next world. It fosters the 
spirit', , of resig'nation and a mystic hope and faith. 

Lastly, a few words about the treatment of., 'nature may be 
said here.' The Sanskrit poets noticed the deep communion between 
man and nature. Many of the poets have , masterfully pamted the 
varied moods of nature and graphically portrayed various seasonal 
beauties in tune with the human mind. 

Having discussed the general characteristics of the classical 
Sanskrit poetry let us now discuss the different types of the Sanskrit 
poetry in a nut-shell to have a rough idea of the vast expanse and 
varied manifestations of the poetic revelations. The most elaborated 
type of poetry, generally known as mahakavycu was cuitivated by a 
V lo,ng" line :, of poets ^ who were very often associated with the' royal 
., coiirls. ,.. These literary epics or court. epics, as opposed to the genuine 
epics, started with Asvaghosa'’s Buddha-carita and Smmdarananda in 
the first century A. D. and continued roughly to the twelfth century 
A. D.y when the great Naisadhaeariia of Srlharsa was composed. 
Stray attempts to write mahakavya were made even after the Muslim 
conquest of India, but they are not notable picdurtions worthy of 
drawing our attention. 

The Sanskrit poetics defines mahakavya as having more than 
eight cantos describing glories and' exploits of great kings or noble 
persons in lofty style, interspersed with scenic beauty and change of 
fortoiie. The earliest works of this genre, viz. Buddha-carim and 
Smmdaraiumda, was composed by Asvaghosa, a contemporary of king 
Kaniska, in the first century A.D. ; the poet belonged to the Mahayina 
school of Buddhism. The first work,, describing the life of the Buddha, 

^ Dasg'upta & Dey : History of Smskrit Literature, p. 486 


consists of 28 centos of which only 12 are now available. The 
second deals with love of Sundari and Nanda in 18 cantos, who 
afterwards found solace in Buddhism. A^vaghosa’s works more or 
less served as models to Kalidasa whose crowning achievements in 
this genre of Kavya are enshrined in bis two monumental works. 
Ragkuvamsa and Kumammmbhava. Kalidasa was followed by a galaxy 
of epic-poets, viz. Bharavi, (7th century) Magha (9th century), Sriharsa 
(12th century) who respectively Kiratarjuniyam, SUupalavadham 

and Naisadha-caritam. These three with the two of Kalidasr constitute 
Pmca-mohakavya in Sanskrit Literature. Some more mahakavyag were 
written by minor poets, which, however, did not receive approbation 
from discerning critics. 

Tlie next important category of poetiy is episodical Kavyas 
having intensively lyrical vein in the treatment of themes and des- 
cription. Kalidasa’s Meghaduta is one of such works which has 
given unmi.xed pleasure to thousands of readers for the last fifteen 
hundred years or even more. Here the unbearable anguish of a 
separated husband from his newly wedded beautiful wife on the 
onset of the rainy season is feelingly and tellingly described. The 
veil of separation between man and nature, between animate and 
inanimate objects is obliterated here. After Meghaduta, a long list of 
imitative works like Hamsa-duta, Pavana-dnia, Bhranmra-duta etc., 
is found, but they are dull and imitative productions with occa- 
sional flashes of hriliiant description interspersed here and there. 

One important branch of the lyrical poetry consists of that 
miniature painting which depicts an amatory situation or sentiment 
in a single stanza of four lines. These stanzas are generally clustered 
in terms of hundred or centuries and that is why such collections 
are called Satakas or centuries. The earliest collection nf centuries 
of poetical stanzas is Hala’s Gaha Satsai fGaiha Sapta'ati) in the 
Prakrit language. Each poeticai stanzas standing by itself depicts a 
single phase of emotion or a single situation within the limits of 
a finely finished form. Appreciating the poetic beauty of such satakas 
Macdonell writes : “Bearing the evidence of great wealth of obser- 
vation and depth of feeling, they are often drawn by a master-hand. 
Many of them are in matter and from gems of perfect beauty.”® 
Of all the tSatakag, those of Amaru, Bhartrihari, Bilhana, are most 
famous. Amaru describes “With great delicacy of feeling and grace- 
fulness of imagery, the infinite moods and fancies of love, its changes 


® A. A. Macdonell : History of Smskrit Lit. p. 432 
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and chances, its strange vagaries and wanton wiles, its unexpected 
thoughts and unknown impulses creating subtle and varied situations.”* 
“Bhartrihari in his Srngara^ataka, sho'f/s himself well-acquainted both 
with charms of women and with the arts by which they captivate 
the hearts of men. 

The devotional lyrics form a distinct class with two lines of 
development. We have on the one hand the ode-type of a 

descriptive character. These highly impassioned poems express sense 
of self-surrender, love, repentance and blissful happiness in relation 
to the adorable deity. The personal note is present in both the 
lines of development. Chmdj-Mtaka of B&na. Bhatta, Bhakti-sataka 
of Ramachandra, Inanda- Lahari by Sankaracarya and many other 
iatakas and stotras were composed expressing deep devotion, personal 
ardour and passionate ecstasy. 

The other line of development may be termed erotics-devotional 
poems represented by Krsna-Karmmrita of Vilvamangala and the Glta- 
govinda of Jayadeva. The former is a collection of devotional lyrics in 
which Krishna is the object of the poet’s prayer and praise. It is as series 
of masterly drawn pictures of Krsna in relation to his lilas of Gokula 
and Brndavana. The sheer beauty and music of words and highly 
sensuous pictorial effect, authenticated by a deep sincerity of ecstatic 
passion, make it a finished product of lyric production. The G'ttagovinda, 
both in its emotional and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place 
in the history of Sanskrit poetry. Jayadeva prides himself upon 
elegance, softness and music of his poetic diction, as well as feli- 
city and richness of his sentiment. The claim is neither unfounded 
nor extravagant. Many other erotics-devotional lyrics describing 
erotic-divotional relation of Gopis with Krsna were written during 
the medieval period in soft and graceful style. 

Lastly, we should take note of the historical Kavyas which 
have been treated not strictly on the basis or historical objectivity 
and sobriety but on poetical elaboration and exaggeration. In 
fact, the historical Kavyas are considered more a branch of poetry 
than as a sober narration of historical chronology and facts. 
Rajataranginl of Kalhana, Kumarapalacarita of Hemachandra, Vikra- 
mankadevacarita of Bilhana, Ramapalacarlta by Sandhyakara Nandi 
and a few others written round about the first millennium A. D. 
contain many historical facts and events within the outward shell 
of poetic exaggeration and embellishment. The pure historical sense 
was alien to the ancient Indian mind. 

® Dasgupta & Dey : op, aV, P- 473 v 
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With the fall of the Hindu ' snpremacy and establishment of 
the Muslim fiilethe entire literary atmosphere underwent a radical 
change. Hinduism and Islam, are, in some respects, radically different 
and as a result the Hindu religion was in a precarious conditions due 
to severe jolting given by the Muslim religion. Therefore, the Hindu 
saints, poets and reformers, in order to save their religion, con- 
sidered the urgency of bridging the gulf between the two religions. 
They, therefore, reoriented the Hindu religion to cope with the new 
confronting situation. The popular polytheism was replaced by 
monotheism propounded in the ancient scriptures, the worship of 
image was discarded, caste ditferences were softened and the 
people at the lowest rung of the social laddar, so long deprived 
of the life of spiritual development, were gracefully invited to share 
the life of religious and spiritual development. Sincerity, devotion 
and self-surrender to the adorable diety were made touchstones of 
a religious life. Sanskrit was replaced by the newly emerging 
modern Indian languages as vehicles of religious propagation and 
literary expression. There was a sincere urge to educate the masses 
in respect of religion and culture through the media of regional 
languages. As a result, India witnessed efflorescence of regional 
literatures during the medieval period. 

The two epics which formed the backbone of Indian culture were 
translated to almost all the Indian Languages by the end of the 
sixteenth century. Madhava Kandali in Assam, Krttivasa of Bengal, 
Tulsidasa in Uttarapradesh, Kamban in Tamil Nadu, Baloram Dasa 
in Orissa, Abbinava-Pampa in Kannada, to cite a few only, ren- 
dered the Ramayana into their respectitive mother tongues. Similarly, 
the Mahabharaia^ partly or entirely, was translated into different 
regional languages as a principal sources of mass edification and 
entertainment. Ramasaraswati in Assam, Kasidasa of Bengal, Sarala 
Dasa in Orissa, Pampa in Karnataka, Nannaya of Andhra, Villi- 
puttur Alvar of Tamil Nadu and many others contributed towards the 
rendering of the Mahdbharata in to different modern Indian Languages. 

Like the two epics, Puranas as the repositories of ancient 
Indian traditions, legends, religious beliefs, philosophical ideas and 
deeds and exploits of great Kings, received the attention of the 
regional scholars and poets. Of the numerous puranas, the Bhdga- 
vata-Purdna, however, drew the utmost attention of the Vaisnavite 
Poets since the beginning of the fifteenth century when the Yaisnava 
reoaissant movement reached the elimatoric stage. ' Safikaradeva in - 
Assam, Maladhar Basu of, Bengal,' Jagannatha Dasa' of Orissa,- 
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Bammera Palana of Andhra, ' Rama Paonikar of Kerala and some 
later poets translated eitlier/'fully'.-or partially, the Bhagavaia-Purma 
io, their own languages 1n " verse. Verse reiidenng of some other 
Piiranas,,, was also completed "before^ the , advent ■ of: the European 
, /powers^ m: India. 

. The local versions of the epics and - the Puranas are not exactly 
replicas of the, originals. Besides deleting many episodes and narra- 
tives of 'the ■original' sources, ■ considerable , deviatioiis are noticed. 
They never : , failed to introduce locar colour or local elenieiils with 
a view to drawing' , sy'mpathy.fi'om^ the local, readers or iisteners.' Local 
stamp is patient in delineation of 'characters a,nd ' narration of eve,iits, 
Local .flora- aod ■ feifiia, customs' and manners and way of life have 
been, freely 'intimluced' in 'the; midst ■ of epic narratives. The poetic 
. .genius of sooie: of the'^-' outstandi.og' poets like Sa,okarad.eva, -Sarala 
. 'Dasa, dPaiiip'i, Komba^^^ ^ Tulsidas--'and 'Surda's, scales,' new, 'heights 
in depicting some of the cnicial situations of their works. Nature 
in her variant moods and the beauty of changing seasons and its im- 
pact on human mind are beautifully portrayed io some of the 
descriptions of the medieval language-poets. 

Besides the poetical work primarily b;ised on translation and 
adoptions, the poets frequently composed Kavyas based on imagi- 
nary themes glorifying the deeds and exploits of some puranic or 
epic characters. The names of some characters of such are 

.■.borrowed from the Puranas,-. but the stories are invention's of the 
poet. . The -heroic Kavyas known as the Vadha-'Kavyas: i'O Assam and ■' 
the mahaimya-kmyas or Mahgal- Kavyas in Bengal may be cited in 
this connection. 

It should, however, be noted in this connection that the poetical 
works of the medieval regional literature is mainly religious in tone. As 
the themes are mainly borrowed from the epics and the Puranas, they 
deal with superhuman exploits of gods, demi-gods and noble kings and 
warriors. The joys and sorrows of ordinary human being are scmpulonsly 
avoided ; humble deeds and scenes of every-day life have found no place 
in these works. Ordinary people are some times introduced for the 
sake of comic relief. 

The crowning achievement of the medieval poets of regional 
literatures is the devotional lyrics. The Barglias of Assam, Padavalls of 
Bengal, Mhajms of Kabir, Surdas and Mirabai, Dhya-prabandham and 
Tevaram of Tamil land, Kirtma-gitas of Mithila, especially those of 
Vidyapati, Vaemms and Klrtams of Karnataka, &atakm of Andhra and 
Abhahgm of Maharastra are expressions of truely devoted mind tuned to 


poetic expression. All these types of lyrics composed in the medieval 
period are meant to be sung to the accompaniment of some musical 
instruments- The lyrics teeming with poetic conceit and elevated thought 
are expressions of piety, sincerity and devotion to the adorable deity. 
Lyrics not only depict in elegant verses the personal charm and beauty 
of the adorable Lord, His divine power and compassion, but also at the 
same time express the sense of total surrender at the feet of God in 
body, mind and spirit. Poets express the feeling of exaltation to see 
the divine sports of the Lord in different incarnations in order to redeem 
the world of woes of the world. On the whole, the lyrics by saint-poets 
of the medieval India constitute a diadem in the docorative elements 
of the medieval Indian poetry. 

The medieval poetry practically came to an end wifh the advent 
of the British rule in India. With the establishment of the British rule 
in India and with the introduct ion of the Western system of education 
the educated Indians came in contact with the Western literature, more 
particularly the Engli.sh literature. Inspired by the English literature 
and imbued with the spirit of the new age the educated Indians began to 
cherish the idea of enriching their respective mother tongues with new 
types of literature modelled on the Western forms. The starting point 
of the new' trends may roughly be placed in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, though in certain cases the date may be pushed back 
by fifty years earlier. The novel, the short story, essays and subjective 

lyrics were introduced in . differ^t India languages as a result of the 
papularity of the Western literature. 

The English poets from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, 
especially the poets of the romantic period made a deep impression on 
the young men of the last quarter of the nineteenth and early part of 
the twentieth century. Under their inspiration they began to compose 
love lyrics, nature poetry, elegy, sonnet and ode in imitation of 
English poetry. Experiments with new meters in place of earlier 
conventional maters were carried on unabated and the blank verse, 
modelled after the English heroic verse, was introduced as a new 
medium of expressing narrative poetry. The romantic ideals of poetry 
widened their imaginative sensibility, added strangeness to their 
conception of beauty, intensified the love of Nature which come to be 
regarded as an entity having personality of her own, awakened the sense 
of respect for the past and unsophisticated life of the rural or pastoral 
society. Nature assumed a new dimension in their eyes and their 
imagination ran riot at the slightest provocation of the mind. The 
romantic movement conferred dignity on mah as a man. The classical 
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poetry did not recognise the value of the life of the ^ordinary people. 
Under the influence of the romantic poets, the Indian poetry gamed 
vitality, vigour and imaginative depth. There were innovation in rhythm, 
imagery and poetic diction. The new poetry sang of freedom trom 
political dependence, social injustice and religious bigotry. Nature, in 
all her beauty and mystery revealed herself before the imaginative vision 
of the poets. Mysticism is an aspect of romanticism. The quest of the 
external beauty and truth in the midst of apparent diversity is the burden 


of Eoany a poet of the romEBtic age. , 

The romantic tendencies in the Indian poets of the regional 
languages started manifesting in their writings from the last two decades 
of t'L nineteenth century and continued to rule the roast till the fourth 

decade of the current century. The exact year or time of emergence or 
disappearance may vary from language to language by fifteen or twenty 
years on either side, but the most fruitful period of the florescence of 
romanticism in all the languages is practically identical. To quote 
Dr Radhakrishnan,-“There is a unity of outlook as writers in diflerent 
languages derive their inspiration from a common source and face more 
or less the same kind of experiences, emotional and intellectual. Our 
country has never been insensitive to ideas which come from abroad but 
gives to all of them its own peculiar turn and imprint.” ! 

The rise of Michael Madhusudan Dutt in the firmament of 
Bengali poetry in the second half of the nineteenth century ushered 
in the period of modern poetry in Bengali literature. Bengali poetry 
reached the pinacle of glory in the versatile poetical affusmn of 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. As it is not possible to mention within the 
limited compass of this discusion all the important poets and their 
contributions to different literatures ; only a few stalwarts of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries will be casually mentiojied. 
Modern Oriya Poetry was intiated by Radhanath Ray and Madhusudan 
Rao towards the last quarter of the nineteenth century by 
introducing longer narrative poem of the epic style and short lyrics of 
the subjective type. Hindi poetry with modern sensibility did not 
mature till the advent of Maithilicharan Gupta in the second 
decade of the twentieth century. He was closely followed by 
Suryakanta Tripathai and Sumitranandan Pant and they pioneered 
the romantic movement in Hindi literature. The publication of 
Keshavsut’s first series of poems in 1885 ushered m the modem 

7p^d^'by”s. Radhakrishnan to Contemporary Indian Literature, 

Publislicd by Sabitya AkadcjBi (1959)* - ^ 



Irends in Marathi poetry. He experiEoented with new forms and 
diction and utilised poetry as a weapon of social reform. The full 
bloom of romantic tendencies in Kannada literature could be no- 
ticed during first three decades of the present century under the 
leadership of Bendre, B. M. Srikanthia and a few others. They 
produced poetry of remarkable loveliness. Malayalam Poetry’ of 
Kerala found enable exponents in two outstanding poets of the 
early twentieth century, viz. Kumaram Asan and Vallathol. They 
touched every subject of national importance and poured forth 
poems charged with emotion and sincere faith. Like Vallathol of 
Kerala, Subramanya Bharati sings of the regeneration of India 
under Gandhiji. In his poems the worship of the motherland amounts 
to the worship of God. The modern trend.s in respect of creative 
literature in Assamese began to manifest in the writings of Chandra- 
kumar Agarwala, Lakshminath Bezbaroa and their compatriots who 
are credited with the publication of the monthly magazine Jonaki 
ill 1889. They introduced subjectivity in Assamese poetry and im- 
ported personal lyrics, elegy, sonnet, parody and narrative poetry 
in the line of the romantic poetry of English literature. 

Thus we find that modern poetry in most of the Indian 
literatures was initiated towards the close of the nineteenth or 
beginning of the twentieth centuries. Love, patriotism, nature- 
worship, mysticism, quest after beauty are some of the common 
themes in the poetical outpourings of the literatures. One oft- 
repeated criticism against the romantic poetry is its tendency to 
avoid the burning problems of life. This is why romantic poets 
have been branded as escapists. While admitting the above 
accusation as somewhat genuine, it must be said to the credit of 
the poets that they widened the horizen of poetic sensibility by 
endowing poetry with new vigour, depth, motives and values. 

Towards the closing years of the fourth decade a counter 
poetical movement against the romantic exuberance was initiated 
by the younger generation of poets in most of the modern Indian 
literatures. It should be remembered in this connection that Mar- 
xian Philosophy and Freudian Psychology and ‘Complexes’ have 
exerted a great influence on the intellectual and mental attitude . 
of the new generation of poets. While decrying the romanticists 
as escapists wallowing in the stream of luxurious imagination, a 
section of socio-political poets advocate a society free from poli- 
tical and economic exploitation and inequality. In contrast to the 
socio-economic group, there is another group who may be termed 



sodo-htnnaBists* Tecbnkally they tried , to link up their poetical 
utterances with various world- movements and' treods in : lilerafure, 
at the same time trying find ; a -niche in their own tradition. 'The 
first group in Assamese literature emerged in the forties, while the 
second group, a larger one, made' their ■ existence known ' in the 
middle of : fifties. ■ In ■ Bengal,- this new school of poetry came to 
:tlie surface :in the' thirties through the poetry of Bisnu De, Sudhindra. 
Datta, , Jibannanda Das and Buddhadev Basu and Aciiitya Sengupta. 
In other ■ regional literatures also' this neo-romantic and some-times 
antf-romantic movement' was started -round about the second world war 
period. In Hindi literature it has been termed as Prayogvadi .movement 
spearheaded by STI, Vatsyana, Sdkanta Verma and a few others. 
Similarly, in other modern Indian literatures the new intellectual 
school of poets raised the banner of protest and revolt against their 
immediate predecessor's approach to poetry, mode of treatment and 
style. The Older generation of poets, nevertheless, continued writing 
poetry along side the new school and some of them have been trying to 
adjust themselves with the new school 

As regards themes of the present-day poets, after independence, 
it must be admitted that they are more socio-economically conscious and 
more humanistic in approach than their predecessors. ''While indepen- 
dence, partition of the country, influx of refugees, pangs of rehabilitation, 
Gaodhiji^s martyrdom, decline of the standards in public life, crisis in 
national character, gradual disappearance of the traditional values of 
life and frustration in the existing set-up of the society— all offered ready 
materials to the new generation of poets, the hope in the resurgent 
future is not totally lost. To quote from Bishim Dey's "“Words’ : 

''Why falter poet ? There is hope yet. 

Here with your mind stilled in honesty 

Watch how the tractor moves true to its aim 

And the lathe rotates and turns out tools 

And crane in its world-wide dance throws up its arms. 

Here let your word keep time with the local dance/’ ® 

Though obsesseed by the present day ills^ the poets have not 
tolally turned their back to the beauty of nature. However the pure 
Nature poetry is gradually receding to the background, though for the 
sake of imagery and symbols Nature is frequently used. 

^ P.R.S. Iyengar (ed.) : Indian Literature since Independence^ (1973) 
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As regards style and mode of expression of the modern; poetry it 
may ' be said; that the new poetry demands a new techolque of expressioo,; 
The new' poets have discarded traditional rymed meters and popu- 
larised the vers :libre, sprang, verse and rhythemic prose. Symbolism, 
imagism, ' impression i and ■ snr-realism -of European poetry have 
considerably influenced the style ' and tecimiqiie of modern poets. 
Even ■the, snap-shot quality of Japanese. Haiku poetry has exerted 
some : influence: ' few poets. ■ Besides T. S. Eliot and his contem- 
poraries in En.gland,^ continental, poets like 'Eraiiz' Kafka.,' Baudelaire.v 
Paul Vale.ry, Stephen Mallamie, R. M. Rilke -and Mayakovsky .'are 'read 
wi.th avidity'and their influence in determining the present, trends' :.ca,fi'nof' 
be ignored. As a result the traditionalpo.etic conventions, imageries and 
logical sequence of thought are mostly discarded and are replaced by new 
images, symbols and alliisione are either newly conceived or gleaned from 
the vast store-bouse of the world literature, capable of expressing the 
complexities of the modern mind. Of course, in many cases absence of 
logical sequence of thought and use of unfamiliar symbols and allusions 
lead to obscurity or inteilectual snobbery. Recourse to siir-realistic 
modes of expressing the poet’s individual sensibility lands the readers on 
an uncertain ground of vague realisation. The poetry of the modern poets, 
because of its intellectual bias, has only a limited appeal to a select band 
of readers. 

Hope springs eteranal in the human heart. The modern poet also 
sees the vision of a resurrected future as noticed in the following lines of 
the ■ As'samese" p'oet^N'avakant a ' Barudv "''r 

Heave a sigh or two the blessed beloved traveller 

'■ is ever on the. way, T ' ^ - 

■ : Let the seeping waters wash away The shells 'of, 

dead spiders from the roof 
Let our silts- make" the two^banks of Kalang fertile, ■ 

. In the furrows of' the new'farms-of our"';-.-, 
great grand-children, 

We shall wake. In our fossils will they find 
The amusing tales of one who remembers the 
transmigrating past. 

In the gutters that wash the dream-blind lane 
we live in. 

Is their future,^ 

(silt) 

.-.//Quoted Indian Literature V oh XVIII No 1-2 p. 15 



SEMINAR REPORT 


1. On the occasion of the 66th Annual Conference, held on 
September 23 & 24, 1978, the Samiti organised with the financial 
assistance from the Indian Council of Historical Research, a seminar 
on the “Socio -Cultural Life in Early and Mediaeval Period in the 
North Eastern Region of India.” Several prominent scholars and 
Indologists took part in the proceedings where as many as nine 
papers throwing new light on the life and society of the period were 
read and discussed. 

The Seminar which was inaugurated by Shri Lakshyadhar 
Choudhury, the then Education Minister of Assam, was conducted 
by Dr. V. B. Misra, Professor & Head of History Department, 
University of Gauhati, and was graced by Dr. Gaiirinath Sastri, an 
eminent Sanskritist liom Calcutta and Shri Benudliar Sanna. a front 
rank octogenerian historian from Assam. To mark the occasion an 
exhibition on painting was held, and a Souvenir volume of the Samiti’s 
Journal Vol. XXIV was also brought out. It was concluded with 
a Cultural programme, 

2. Another one-day periodical seminar was held uudertbeauspices, 
of the Samiti on September 2, 1979. The subject for the seminar 
was “Royal Patronage of the Development of Ait and Literature 
in Assam in the Early & Mediaeval Periods.” The Siminar was 
conducted by Shri B. N. Shastri, the President of the Samiti. Several 
noted scholars took part in the proceedings. Shri Jugal Das 
presented an illuminating paper on Royal patronage and Assamese 
Painting which evoked enthusiastic discussion, 

D. CHUTfA 
Secretory, 

Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti. 



KAMARUPA ANUSANDHANA SAMITI 

( ASSAM RESEARCH SOCIETY ) :: GAUHATI~I 

To 

The Secretary, Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti, Gauhati. 

Dear Friend, 

. I desire to be a Life/Full Member- of the Kamampa Anusaedhatia 
Samiti - and request you kindly to enrol me as such. I have gone 
through ' the aims and objects of the -Samiti and accepted the same. 

'‘The main object oP the Samiti shall be to carry on researches 
io matters relating to History, Archaeo]og>, Ethnography, etc. that 
is, all that usually come under the purview of a research Society, 
to publish a Joumal and other works, and to collect books, manuscripts, 
coins, copper plates, statues, carved stones, anthropological articles 
etc., that is ail things that should find their places in a library and a 
Museum of such a society ; and to organise Seminar, lecture, tour, 
to confer titles and to carry on such other activities in promoting 
the interest of the society.’’ 

I shall abide by the rules of the Samiti and shall not do 
anything which may go against the interest of the Samiti directly 
or indirectly. 

I am sending/remitting Rs. 15*00 ( Rupees fifteen ) / Rs. 105*00 
( Rupees one hundred five ) ( admission fee Rs. 5*00, & annual/life 
membership fee Rs. 10*00/Rs. 100*00, respectively ) only by Bankdraft/ 
Cash/Indian Postal Order for the purpose. 

L Full Name { In block letters ) : 

2. Present Address 

3. Permanent Address : 

4. Occupation/Profession ( if any ) : 

- . -: 

.................. ...... Signature 

:--:.":#:.-:-'Spansored by 

Member of the Executive Committee 
Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti. Gauhati 

Admitted : vide Executive Committee's Resolution No.., Date 

Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti 
♦ Applicable only in case of Life-membership. 




-'Tte'Kamartpa AcusaadliaBa Samiti { Assam .Research Society-), 
■was founded at Gauhati.io' April, •■■1912,"' by the noble e^fforts of. some 
emineot and pafriotic' scholars to carry, on research on matters relating 
to history, archaeology, ethnography, and allied subjects, and to, establish 
a muesum. The dream ' of these selfless workers was partially materialised 
when the Assam Provincial Museum (presently the Assam State Museum) 
at Gauhati, came into being in 1940 to which all the relics, save the 
books and manuscripts, collected by the Samiti were transferred. It may 
be recalled with pride and satisfaction that after the Asiatic Society, the 
Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti is the first institution of its kind in the 
entire North Eastern India and its achievements are by no means less 
spectacular. The Samiti, in spite of many hadicaps, is able to keep aloft 
the banner of research in this part of the country. 

But in recent times, the Samiti failed to make much progress as it 
should have for reasons beyond its control. The want of finance has 
handicapped the Samiti to a great exrent in expanding its field of activities. 
Several schemes undertaken by the Samiti have to be kept in abeyance 
for the paucity of fund. Even the Samiti’s research organ, viz. ‘The 
Journal of the Assam Research Society', which was started in 1933 as a 
quarterly publication, has to be made an annual publication for want of 
liberal patronage. The Samiti is now proposing to publish the same 
quarterly from the next year provided there is some improvement in the 
financial position. The Samiti is also proposing to enlarge its sphere of 
activities — that it should cover studies not only on history, archaeology 
etc. but also other fields of humanities. Efforts are also being made to 
enroll more members who are actually interested in research and learning. 
The Samiti has also decided to accept Endowment and Trust Funds for 
publication of works and instituting memorial lectures. The Samiti will 
thankfully accept any sort of useful contributions. 

It may be made known to our members and well-wishers that 
some of the books and journals, as also some manuscripts of the Samiti’s 
library, are found to be missing during the time of our predecessors, 
which may be, we are sure, lying unnoticed with their borrowers. We 
make this earnest appeal to our well-wishers and member-borrowers to 
return the same, or convey any information leading to the recovery of 
the missing books, etc. 

Oft' and on this learned voluntary institution had been receiving 
some journals and other publications from institutes both from within 
and outside the country. We have also received letters, requests regarding 
the back volumes of the Samiti’s Journal and other publications and 
matters relating to research, etc. from various quarters. We are really 
very much grateful to those institutions and individuals who have all 
along shown their co-operation with this institution. But we feel sorry 
for our irregularity, if any, in correspondence. In fine, we appeal to the 
lovers of research and learning to extend their co-operation to us and 
make our endeavours a success. 

Secretary^ 

Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti, 

' ' ' ' ' ■■ Gauhati - 



Publications of 


The Kamarupa Anusandhin Samiti 


( Assam Research Society ) 


The Samiti offers to dispose of limited copies of some 
issues of the Journal of the Assam Research Society and 
other publications including the Padsah Buranji, allowinjg 
15% discount, if ten or more copies are purchased at a time. 


To be had of : 


The Secretary, 
Kamarupa Anusandt 
Samiti, 


